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Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors + Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors + Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

1.F. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 
Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets + Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
VU.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 


So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 
the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production— 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 
a market. 

If you have a new product in rough 
outline that is ripe for specialist 
development you cannot do better than 


talk it over with Plessey. 
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GENEVA IN WASHINGTON 


HROUGHOUT Wednesday’s debate on foreign affairs, 

Mr. Eden was on the verge of being optimistic. At 

one point he even began to sketch the outline of a 
possible settlement for Indo-China. ‘* Supposing,’ he 

said, ‘agreement were reached . . . on the lines that Laos and 
Cambodia should be allowed to lead their own lives and that, 
whatever arrangement was made about Viet Nam, thes¢ two 
countries should be guaranteed. Supposing, on the one hand, 
China and Soviet Russia, and on the other, the United States, 
France and ourselves, and maybe India and others, could join 
in guaranteeing the arrangement. . ..” He was not going to 
say that it was likely, but he thought it was possible. And 
that is more than anyone would have said publicly ten days ago. 
Thus, it has turned out that the Churchill mission to 
Washington takes place when, for better or for worse, there 
has appeared for the first time a real prospect of a settle- 
ment in Indo-China. Until the terms of such a settlement 
can be more clearly seen, nobody can tell whether this is 
good thing or a bad. It can only be said that, because of 
the removals of certain obstacles to agreement on both sides, 
it has now become a possibility. On the Chinese side, there 
has appeared a willingness to admit in principle that the war 
in Laos and Cambodia (as opposed to the war in Viet Nam) 
is an invasion by the Viet-minh and not a revolt by the 
Laotians and the Cambodians. Whether Chou en Lai has finally 
withdrawn his claims for the ‘ resistance governments ” of Laos 
and Cambodia will not be known until the military commanders 
report to the Geneva Conference in three weeks time; it is a 
matter on which the British and Americans have rather different 
interpretations. But it does mean that a prohibitive obstacle 
to negotiations on Indo-China has temporarily been removed. 
On the French side, there has been the replacement of 
M. Bidault by M. Mendés-France; and that, too, means the 
removal of an obstacle. For two months M. Bidault refused 
to consider a settlement for Indo-China that conceded any- 
thing of substance to the Viet-minh. It may be that he was 
afraid of the effect on the infant ‘Independent Viet Nam’; 
it may be that he was afraid of the effect on French morale of 


a 


surrendering territory that had been expensively defended by 
France for seven years; he may have feared the effect oa 
Franco-American relations; he may have lacked any mandate 
for action from his government; or he may merely have been 
obeying the dictates of his own perverse and in some ways 
courageous conscience. Whatever the reason, there could be 
no agreement at Geneva so long as France was represented by 
M. Bidault. Henceforth, France will be represented by @ 
man who has bound himself to achieve agreement within @ 
month. And as it is France, not Britain or America, that must 
decide whether there is to be a settlement and what price shall 
be paid for one, this is a change of major dimensions in the 
prospects of the Geneva conference. 

The Washington discussions should be concerned with some» 
thing different: it is where and how South East Asia is to come 
mit itself to a defensive line against Communist aggression and 
what assistance, moral and military, it should receive, and is 
willing to receive, from the Western Powers. This is, and ia 
one sense always has been, a separate question from that which 
is being discussed at Geneva; it is a question which must be 
answered whether Geneva succeeds or fails in producing @ 
negotiated settlement in Indo-China; and it is a question that 
Britain has no longer any excuse for postponing. It cannot, 
of course, be answered in one weekend; there is little reason 
to suppose that it will be any quicker or any cheaper to build 
SEATO in Asia than it was to build NATO in Europe. But 
a joint determination to find an answer and some agreement 
on the direction in which it should be sought is the least that 
the West has a right to expect from the meeting betweea 
President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill. 


France and Mendeés-France 


Government by hire purchase—as M. Mendés-France’s mane 
date for one month from the French Assembly has beeg 
described—is in principle objectionable. In practice, it wag 
impossible to repress a feeling of relief at the news of the new 
Prime Minister’s election. The particular glamour, the phoenix 
qualities, that have come to be associated with the name of 
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Mendés-France may be as illusory as everything else about 
the Fourth Republic. His investiture speech did little more 
than enumerate the most urgent of the problems that are howl- 
ing at his door; and his cabinet, while it ranges boldly from 
right to centre-left, lacks the support of the two largest parties 
(bar the Communists) in the country—the Popular Republicans 
(MRP), who have formed the core of most of the coalitions of 
post-war France, and the Socialists, who in the last few years 
have deliberately chosen to remain isolated and remote from 
government. Excluding the MRP, the Socialists and the Com- 
munists, M. Mendés-France could just command a majority 
if every other deputy supported him on every issue. No doubt 
he will, from time to time, get the votes of some Socialists and 
some Popular Republicans. But as all the major parties in 
the Assembly, except the Communists, are divided on almost 
all issues—certainly on the EDC, on Indo-China, and on North 
Africa, not to mention wages and religious instruction—it is 
clear that his majority is as unsure and as variable as all his 
predecessors’. Furthermore, if he succeeds in doing what he 
wants to do (which is also, probably, what he ought to do), 
that is to reduce France’s international commitments, he 
will create as many problems for the other Western Powers 
as he will solve. But if this is really the price of French 
recovery, it must be paid and paid gladly. It is for London 
and Washington, as much as for Paris, to wish him luck, 
courage and an amenable Assembly. 


Mistakes in Guatemala 


It is no good pretending with Mr. Eden that the “ invasion ” 
of Guatemala is just another Central American incident. It 
is neither the first time nor the last that civil wars in that 
part of the world have been launched from neighbouring 
countries, or that the future of Guatemala has been decided 
in blood. But either by accident or design, this has also become 
an incident in a bigger war, the cold war between the United 
States and Russia. The US State Department or the 
United Fruit Company may or may not be innocent of collabo- 
ration with Colonel Armas and the “ invaders.” It is difficult 
to see how it can be proved either way—he is, in any event, 
almost certainly using arms that have been supplied by the 
United States to Nicaragua and Honduras—any more than it 
can be proved whether or not President Arbenz had predatory 
designs on his neighbours on behalf of the Communists, though 
he is certainly using Iron Curtain arms supplied in the last few 
months by Russian satellites. What is clear is that the United 
States did believe there was a serious threat to the security of 
Central America from the Communist-dominated state of 
Guatemala; that they believed that Arbenz was receiving arms 
on a scale that was only appropriate to some extra-territorial 
adventure (presumably, they can hardly have believed that 
Guatemala was going to take on Central America single-handed, 
but they may well have thought that it would act as an arsenal 
for Communist parties in the area), and that, even before this, 
they had imposed a semi-official trade boycott against the 
Arbenz Government following the expropriation of some of 
the United Fruit Company’s estates. Thus the United States 
has for all practical purposes become involved, if only by the 
association of ideas, with Colonel Armas, and will remain so 
involved, in the minds of Central and South America, long 
after the issue is settled on the battlefield. 


The Hancock Mission 


The idea of sending an eminent scholar, Australian by birth, 
to attempt to settle some of the most difficult practical problems 
in a large area of tropical Africa, represents a rare flash of 
insight on the part of the Colonial Office. Sir Keith Hancock 
is in fact the man for the job. No one could be less * official.’ 
more receptive of new possibilities; few, on the other hand, 
know as much about Commonwealth problems as this Director 
of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies. This is an excellent 
combination for—in the first place—the Baganda are pro- 
foundly suspicious of Her Majesty’s Government. Stories, 
referred to recently in these columns, of intrigues by the Resi- 
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dent on behalf of Prince Mawanda, cousin of the de 
Kabaka, continue to circulate, and continue to exacerbate dig. 
trust. It is disturbing to learn that, after conciliatory gestures 
both by the Governor and the Baganda leaders in recent 
months, the opening of Sir Keith’s mission has taken place in 
an atmosphere of hostility which it will take great resources 
of diplomacy to dispel. But these resources he possesses. Theg 
there is his second advantage—knowledge. When any problem 
is big enough, it becomes ‘academic,’ and the situation jg 
Buganda calls for all the resources produced by profound study 
no less than for the arts of diplomacy. Their general nature 
was discussed in an article in these columns some months ago 
when Mr. Thomas Hodgkin—now himself in Uganda—wrote 9 
the difficulties of African Kings adapting themselves to the 
modern world: “the world of a money economy, proletarian 
towns, a new educated leadership, representative institutions, 
and the conflict between the ideas of African nationalism and 
White supremacy.” In Buganda the situation of Mutesa J] 
before his deposition illustrated the contemporary dilemma of 
the African King—to be a colleague of the Governor and have 
the politicians against him; or to be the Father of his People 
and incur the displeasure of Whitehall. This is an absolutely 
fundamental—and hence *‘academic’—problem. If, in the 
face of such difficulties as the absence of political organisation 
in the Western sense, Sir Keith can find a solution which will 
permit the reinstallation of the Kabaka as a constitutional 
monarch, he will be doing not only a great service to the 
stricken Baganda, but a considerable service to his own 
country. 


Crisis in French North Africa 


The situation in French North Africa is steadily deteriorating, 
largely unnoticed by observers abroad. Last week in Tunisia 
the M’zali government resigned and its fall marks the end of 
the détente between the French authorities and the Bey of 
Tunis which was the most solid result achieved by M. Voizard, 
the French Resident-General. In Tunisia there have been 
attacks on the farms of French settlers by bands of uniformed 
rebels (reports put their numbers at up to two thousand) as 
well as the usual assassinations and attempts at intimidation 
of French sympathisers. In Morocco French settlers have had 
their crops burned and there have been a series of outrages 
culminating in the shooting last Sunday of General d’Hauteville, 
commander of the Marrakesh military district. In some ways 
the situation in Morocco is even graver than that in Tunisia, 
since French rule now depends on the support of El Glaoui 
(the Pasha of Marrakesh) and his Berber mountaineers, and 
this is as though the British Raj in India should have depended 
on the support of the Pathan tribesmen of the N.W. frontier 
to overawe the plains. The consequences of such a policy 
can only be catastrophic: no wonder M. Mendés-France has 
found it necessary to create a special ministry for Tunisia and 
Morocco. M. Mitterand (who resigned from the Laniel 
government in protest against the deposition of the Sultan of 
Morocco) has been made Minister of the Interior (with respon- 
sibility for Algeria), and M. Fouchet takes charge of the new 
ministry for the protectorates. M. Fouchet is a Gaullist, but 
his appointment is a sign that North Africa is at last being 
taken seriously and not left to the mercy of the conflicting 
policies of ineffective ministers, authoritarian generals and 
greedy settlers. The only question is whether it is not too late. 


The Lesson of Crichel Down 


We have not, of course, heard the last of the Crichel Down 
affair. The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas Dugdale, has 
still to face a debate in the House of Commons and to find 
a way to deal with the indignation which was inspired by his 
apparent lack of due contrition for a very bad lapse. But it 
is certainly not enough merely to wait for Sir Thomas to submit 
himself to further questioning and to discover whether he 
himself must pay a price for an injustice done by officials. 
Nor is it enough to go on repeating certain obvious phrases 
about the abuse of power by bureaucrats. It is necessary to 
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obe further into Sir Andrew Clark’s now famous report, 
and beyond that to the deepest root causes of lapses such as 
that which occurred in the C richel Down case. It has been 
shown that there was no bribery, corruption or personal dis- 
honesty. Nobody thought there was. It has been shown that 
there was undue secrecy, arbitrary action, disregard for the 
rights of individuals, and a certain amount of vindictiveness. 
The revelation that, quite apart from the main dispute over 
the disposal of land, an “ unnecessary inquiry ~ was ordered 
into some of Commander Marten’s building licences made one 
of the nastiest passages in the report, and one which has re- 
ceived a surprisingly small amount of attention, though Sir 
Carleton Allen. Q.C., has pointed it out. Yet it is difficult to 
believe that this kind of wickedness is widespread among civil 
servants, if only because it involves more initiative than civil 
servants are accustomed to show. Their trouble is more subtle 
It is rooted in a desire to get on with a job quietly and without 
too much public notice. And in that desire lie most of the 
virtues as well as the vices of civil servants. That is why it 
js very necessary to analyse the trouble with great care. That 
is why it cannot be cured unless all civil servants are them- 
selves as vigilant as the most active members of the public to 


avoid injustice—in short, until they are aligned with the 
accusers in the Crichel Down case and not only with the 
accused 
Smoking, Statistics, and Death 

The interim report on the relationship between smoking and 
cancer presented to the American Medical Association by Dr. 


Cuyler Hammond will probably cause many a smoker to gasp 
and reach faintly for his tavourite brand of cigarette. Some 
of the main findings of Dr. Hammond and his assistants are 
briefly as follows. After the age of fifty cigarette smokers have 
almost twice as high a death-rate as non-smokers. The death- 
rate from heart attacks is about half as high again among 
cigarette smokers as among non-smokers. There is a definite 
“cause and effect relationship between cigarette smoking and 
all kinds of cancer.” This is depressing news, and no one 
who likes his cigarettes will find much comfort in the fact that 
cigar and pipe smokers appear to be immune from these dis- 
tressing after-effects of indulgence in tobacco. Yet perhaps 
Dr. Hammond’s interim results are not quite so devastating as 
they seem. Statistics are notoriously treacherous things, and, 
looking at all the possibilities involved, the non-expert feels 
inclined to fall back on Hume’s scepticism as to the possibility 
of proofs of cause and effect. At any rate, so abstruse a 
memento mori is unlikely to keep anyone from smoking 
cigarettes. The large coloured pictures of cirrhosed livers, 
with which temperance societies used to try to frighten incipient 
alcoholics, were remarkably unsuccessful in weaning them from 
their glass of beer, and, though Dr. Hammond provides 
stronger and more scientific meat, there is a pious opinion 
widely held to the effect that figures can prove anything. 





RICHARD ROVERE 
writes for the Spectator 


The Spectator attaches the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of Anglo-American relations on a sound basis. 
To this end, it aims to provide the best possible service of 
information and comment on American affairs for British 
readers. It is therefore delighted to welcome Richard Rovere 
among its regular contributors. Mr. Rovere, whose writings 
are already familiar to readers of The New Yorker, will now 
write periodically for the Spectator from the United States. 
His first article, on the present position of Senator McCarthy, 
appears this week. With Professor Denis Brogan, who has 
for many years provided authoritative comment on American 
affairs in the Spectator, Mr. Rovere makes up the strongest 
team in this field to be found anywhere in the British Press. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House welcomed Mr. Eden back from Geneva at the 

beginning of the week, and cheered him and Sir Winston 

off on their visit to President Eisenhower at the end. 
Gloomy and unsettled though the international outlook is, the 
House at least agreed that Mr. Eden showed great patience in 
his negotiations at Geneva, that it is splendid of Sir Winston 
at his age to face with gusto rather than mere equanimity this 
flight across the Atlantic, and that a meeting between the 
heads of the two States is better than no meeting at all. (Sir 
Winston told the House last week that President Eisenhower 
had invited him and Mr. Eden to go to Washington: this week 
the Prime Minister explained that he himself had suggested the 
visit to the President as far back as April 20.) Since so much 
depends on the outcome of the talks in Washington, and since 
the Indo-Chinese negotiations at Geneva are not yet ended, 
the foreign affairs debate in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday could scarcely be conclusive. Mr. Eden was given 
a warm cheer when he first entered the Chamber on Monday 
afternoon, and another growl of approval when he rose to 
make his statement on Guatemala. Sir Winston answered @ 
batch of questions on Tuesday with great good humour, and 
was pleased to discuss with a Labour Member the effects of 
a friendly reference to Russia in a speech which Sir Winston 
had delivered to the Primrose League. After these exchanges 
and before the foreign affairs debate, forty Labour Members 
led by Mr. Ellis Smith and including a number of Bevanites 
made a sudden gesture of goodwill towards Sir Winston and 
Mr. Eden by giving qualified support to a motion of encourage- 
ment and appreciation of the two Tory leaders that had been 
tabled by the officers of the Conservative Members’ 1922 
Committee. 





* * * 


The Television Bill got its third reading under the guillotine 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday and was received next 
day by the Lords who will debate its second reading next week. 
It cannot be said, despite the use of the guillotine, that the 
issues raised by the proposal to establish a competitive and 
commercial television system have been inadequately debated, 
The controversy in all its aspects seems to have been before the 
Commons for years; and though the Opposition maintained 
to the end the right of a future Labour Government to meddle 
with commercial television, one of the main results of the long 
argument has been, as Sir David Maxwell Fyfe observed, to 
produce general agreement on the need for a second and 
competitive television programme. The weight of opinion 
in favour of this development had not revealed itself before 
the quarrel began. Labour is counting on the help of Lords 
Halifax and Waverley in planning amendments to the Bill in 
the Lords. 

+ + + 

Friday was the last of the private members’ days in the 
Commons this session, but the work done earlier is still 
engaging the House of Lords. On Tuesday, for example, the 
second reading of Mr. Moyle’s Slaughter of Animals (Amend- 
ment) Bill was moved by the Duke of Northumberland. The 
Bill is based on the recommendations of the committee over 
which the Duke presided, and the House was glad to have him 
as a legislator. 

~ 7 * 

The Commons have managed to find time this week to think 
of themselves as an institution. Both sides of the House 
awaited with anxiety (for opposite reasons) the Government’s 
decision on members’ pay; and a select committee published 
a fascinating report on amenities. Members of all parties are 
bewildered by the consequences of the fact that, as tenants 
of part of a royal palace, they are not masters in their own 
house. The select committee suggests that a House of 
Commons Commission should be set up by law to manage the 
tenancy. But in any case the report shows how difficult it is 


to turn the Palace of Westminster into a building suited to 
modern needs. 


J. F. B 
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GERMANY AND THE SOCIALIST SOUL 


HE debate within the British Labour Party on the 

question of German rearmament is, on the face of it, 

an activity which every good citizen, of whatever party, 
should welcome and observe with respect. The Executive's 
views have been stated in the new pamphlet In Defence of 
Europe, a reasonable and respectable document, and the series 
of regional conferences, to be addressed by members of the 
Executive, is due to begin. But doubts begin to appear almost 
at once. Is not the Labour Party entering upon the full-dress 
discussion of German rearmament rather late in the day? 
Can the talks of the next few months make any real difference 
to Germany itself, to the policy of the present Government, 
or even to the policy of a future Labour Government? It 
could, of course, be argued that these questions are a little 
unfair—that the object of the exercise is for Socialists to get 
their ideas straight on a very difficult question, irrespective 
of immediate action. But that does not, unfortunately, appear 
to be quite the case. The Left wing of the party has already 
made up its mind that it must oppose German rearmament. 
It is out to pass a resolution to that effect at the party conference 
at Scarborough in October. This puts quite a different com- 
plexion on the whole question. Germany becomes one item 
in the game between the Bevanites and the rest. 

That is not the whole story, of course. Whatever Mr. Bevan 
and his friends may be up to, it still remains true that Mr. 
Attlee and his friends would like to be able to pursue a sensible 
policy in the matter of German rearmament. They will try to 
do so. But they may be frustrated as a direct result of the 
discussion which they have now entered upon so deliberately 
and ostentatiously. It is more than likely, in view of the 
known Bevanite bias of the constituency parties and the steady 
piling up of trade union resolutions against German rearma- 
ment, that the Bevanites will defeat the Executive at Scar- 
borough on this issue. What then? Is the Executive to 
change its tune and itself “loyally” promote a policy which 
it now sincerely believes to be wrong? Or is it to indulge 
in a stand-up fight with the constituencies and the majority 
of the unions, which might split the party ? Or is it to try to 
find some way of evadiug the issue? Whatever happens, it 
is clear that a very high price—much too high—-will have to 
be paid for this public display of “ democracy.” Democratic 
parties are not really required to debate for months on end a 
proposal which is on the face of it impractical and nonsensical. 
For Germany will be rearmed one day whatever the British 
Labour Party may say. 

The fact is that the Labour Party, through the ambitions 
of Mr. Bevan, has got itself into a completely false position. It 
is discussing the key question of German rearmament as if 
it had nothing to do with practical politics or, for that matter, 
with right and wrong. It can, of course, produce all sorts of 
reasons why the British public should feel uneasy about putting 
arms into the hands of Germans; but none of these reasons 
is new. If, as the left-wing spokesmen say, the inarticulate 
masses have only now found means to say that they neither 
like nor trust Germans something very curious has happened. 
For the masses were much more articulate about these things 
nine years ago, when the war was recent and the horrors of 
Belsen and Dachau had just come to light, than they are now 
said to be. And again, is it really the business of the Labour 
Party to place itself at the mercy of ancient and hopeless 
prejudice when what matters is the construction of a practical 
policy towards Germany ? It may be difficult to accept the 


idea of a Germany armed even for self-defence, but it is 
perfectly certain that if Germans are never to be entrusted 


with arms again there is no hope of peace anyway. For t 
will then get them, trust or no trust, possibly by foul meang 
if fair means are barred. For better or for worse, we have 
to trust the Germans a little more in the future. No policy af 
this moment can be based on trusting them less. But that 
is the policy which the Labour Party is solemnly discussing. 

Why then is the discussion being allowed to go forward, ang 
indeed being deliberately organised by the Executive? The 
answer to that is really for Socialists to give, but it is pretty 
certain that it can only be truthfully given in a context which ig 
rather wider than Germany itself. It is a matter of fundamental 
attitudes towards the Communist Powers. The basic argument 
on which all the left-wing policies are based is that the 
Russians are reasonable, that there is no cause to worry abouf 
their expansionist tendencies, that “ peaceful co-existence ” ig 
the ultimate Russian aim (and not an expedient which 
Russians find it convenient to adopt from time to time), and 
that therefore all rearmament, and not merely German rearmas 
ment, is unnecessary as well as undesirable. That is the 
premiss on which the whole left-wing argument is constructed, 
There are men of good will who would very much like tg 
adopt this argument. But those who do must be clearly 
aware of what they are doing. They are putting themselves 
completely at the mercy of the Communist Powers. They are 
not adopting a policy. They are handing over the policy. 
making to the Russians and the Chinese—the only powers 
who, since 1945, have set out to get their own way by threats, 
invasion and armed force. That would surely be a much 
bigger act of trust than the act of permitting a degree of 
German rearmament and accepting the word of the Germans 
that they will not use the arms for aggression and aggrandise- 
ment. 

Yet that is the position of the whole Bevanite wing of the 
Labour Party. They are more willing to trust Russian Com- 
munists than they are to trust German Christian Democrats, 
Perhaps if the internal debate manages to make that point 
explicit, some good may come of it. But it would be less 
wasteful and dangerous to make it explicit without a debate, 
Ii is still, therefore, necessary to take the analysis deeper. 
The present fuss about rearmament cannot properly be ex- 
plained in terms of the Labour Party’s interest in Germany as 
such. It can be rather better, but not completely, explained 
in the light of the basic “ trust-the-Russians ” assumption of 
the left-wing of the party. But it can only be fully explained 
by reference to the present situation of the party as a whole. 
Chat situation. is not new; it has been bothering the Labour 
Party ever since its foundation; from time to time it drives 
it towards crisis, as it is doing at the moment. It is the old 
problem of the move to the left. One element in the party 
is always pulling away to the left, towards what is usually 
referred to as Real Socialism, and setting up a tension which 
is sometimes very difficult to resolve. If the leaders stand firm, 
the tension may become dangerous and there may be a split. 
If the leaders give way they may find themselves very quickly 
dragged into the realm of dangerous nonsense, where they 
will still be at a disadvantage vis-d-vis the more dedicated 
practitioners. The official leaders, where Germany is con- 
cerned, could conceivably deal with Mr. Bevan on their own 
quite reasonable ground; but the chances are that they would 
be beaten all ends up on his ground, where reason, consistency 
and, in this case, the safety of Europe, count for nothing. 

For better or for worse, the Labour Party Executive has 
allowed the Bevanites to choose the issue—German rearma- 
ment. Almost certainly for worse, they are going to argue it 
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at length. The chances are that by next October Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Morrison will be wrestling with a German policy 
which has been passed by a party majority, but which they 
themselves know will not work. There is no comfort for 
anyone in this prospect, but at least there is a moral for the 
resent Government. It must begin to force the pace in the 
matter of German rearmament. Either it must take a more 
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positive line towards the proposed European Defence Com- 
munity or it must promote a workable alternative. This is 
no time for exploratory conferences and general talks. It is 
a time for action. German rearmament is a question which 
must be settled by the present Government, before the 
Socialists have a chance to come in and plunge it into 
confusion. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UATEMALA was the first country (Russia was the 

second) where I saw infantry marching and making 

no noise at all with their feet. In Russia this was 
because they were marching on fresh snow, in Guatemala it 
was because they had bare feet (but that was a long time ago). 
| remember sitting in an observation car of the Ferrocarriles 
Internacionales de Guatemala, which links Puerto Barrios with 
the capital, 6,000 feet above sea-level, and reading a Tauchnitz 
edition of an early Maugham novel. In a foreword Mr. 
Maugham referred to some trouble which had arisen by reason 
of his having inadvertently given the name of a living person 
to an unsympathetic character in his last book; he always, 
he explained, tried to reduce as far as possible the risk of this 
happening by selecting the names of his characters from the 
Deaths column in The Times. But he hadn’t done this in the 
case of the man I was going to stay with, and whom Mr. 
Maugham had met some years before. Though he is dead 
now, Dr. Macphail lives on, under his own name, as the shrewd, 
tolerant. understanding Scots doctor in Rain. I throw in the 
fact that his sister had been a drawing mistress at my private 
school not so much to strengthen the reader’s grasp of Central 
American realities as to remind him what a small (but con- 
fusing) place the world is. 


OHMS 

A reader who put a classified advertisement in the Spectator 
a couple of weeks ago received in due course a bulky OHMS 
envelope measuring some 8in. by 6in. It contained a copy 
of Window, a periodical described by its advertising manager, 
writing On ministerial notepaper bearing the Royal Arms, as 
“ the official magazine of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance”; Window, he said, is read by almost all the 
Ministry's staff of 37,000, and he dwelt briefly on its merits as 
an advertising medium. There is no reason why a Government 
Department shouldn't run a staff magazine, but I fail to see 
why the tax-payer should subsidise its efforts to tout for adver- 
tisements. It doesn’t cost nothing to dispatch a 40-page maga- 
zine in a stout envelope through the mails, even if you don’t 
put any stamps on it. The Ministry itself doesn’t know how 
many copies are thus dispatched; “we just send them out 
promiscuously,” an official told me, “to suitable advertisers.” 
There would seem to be room for a little load-shedding in the 
field of administrative overheads here. 


The Methodical Stoat 

You can generally (I maintain) tell when a rabbit is being 
hunted by a stoat, because it moves in a stiff, tucked up, pre- 
occupied way. The young rabbit that came running down the 
track towards me had this gait, and sure enough a stoat shot 
out of the grass behind it. I stopped the car, but not before 
both hunter and hunted had seen it. The stoat jinked back 
into the grass, the rabbit merely sat down near the side of 
the road about ten feet in front of me. The stoat reappeared, 
as they usually do if you keep still, having gone back to pick 
up the scent. He followed it down the track, with his nose so 
close to the ground that he looked more than ever like a snake, 
to within about six feet of the rabbit, lost the scent, bustled 
back and started all over again. The rabbit, meanwhile, was 
Sitting up on his haunches, blinking occasionally. Twice 
more the stoat made an unsuccessful cast, the last time 
turning off into the grass only four feet from the rabbit 
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and by-passing him at even closer quarters; then he went 
back down the track to his original starting point and dis- 
appeared. All this time the rabbit, sitting bolt upright in the 
open, had been as conspicuous as a church spire, and it was 
extraordinary to me that the stoat’s intelligence, which enabled 
him to hunt a line with such method and precision, didn’t 
teach him to use his eyes at the same time as his nose, especially 
when his nose was at a loss. As I drove on (causing the rabbit 
to come out of his trance and disappear) the stoat’s behaviour 
reminded me of those bureaucrats and staff officers who never 
depart from the correct procedure, invariably use the proper 
channels, do everything according to the book and, never taking 
their noses out of their files, often fail to observe that the 
solution of the problem is staring them in the face all the time. 


There 

The fore-guy on the spinnaker-boom gave as we bore down 
on the buoy that marked the finish; the boom shot up the port 
fore-stay and the great russet sail billowed out at an angle as 
unnatural and arresting as Count Dracula’s cloak when he 
glided head foremost down the wall of his Transylvanian castle. 
The “crew” (I am sure Portcullis Pursuivant will agree that 
we deserve the form of diplomatic immunity which inverted 
commas confer) was ordered forward, and, under an unusually 
vehement rain-storm, provided enough halyard-fodder for an 
expert to restore a situation which might have been awkward 
in those narrow waters. It turned out that we had won the 
race; the peacocks on Brownsea Island offered sardonic 
applause as we took up our moorings in its lee. 


And Back 


The wind and the rain were from the north-east next day. 
As we cut through a grey sea at between seven and eight 
knots the long, gay, lifeless ranks of bathing huts on the dun 
foreshore looked like a Ruritanian expeditionary force which, 
having been put ashore in expectation of a walk-over, had 
encountered determined opposition and didn’t know what to 
do about it. Here and there, perhaps once in a mile, a pair 
of hunched ascetics plodded resolutely, and would soon plod 
back, along the water’s edge. Behind them the villas, bunga- 
lows, hotels and boarding houses upon the littoral had the 
bathetic air of a Maginot Line, still fully manned but turned 
and impotent; behind the blurred windows of the sun-traps it 
seemed permissible to envisage, despite the compensations of 
television and canasta, an atmosphere of discontent. We were 
far colder, far wetter and slightly (for the BBC had spoken 
of gales) less secure than the thousands of our compatriots 
within whose view we passed on that Sunday afternoon; and 
we lost the race by a short head after an exciting finish. 
But I formed the impression that, in really vile weather, sailing 
is probably the best of the summer pastimes. 


And The Waters Under Them 

Although it would seem to abrogate to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries functions and powers vested (I had 
hitherto supposed) by the Almighty in the mysterious pro- 
cesses of nature, a notice which the Ministry have been good 
enough to send me, headed “Higher Minimum Size Limit 
For Whiting,” is welcome evidence that at least one organ of 
the Welfare State is thinking in terms of levelling up rather 
than levelling down. STRIX 
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McCarthy Cornered 


By RICHARD ROVERE 


New York 
HE Army-McCarthy hearings ended last week, and the 
Senate committee that conducted them is trying to agree 
on a report. No one expects it to succeed. In all likeli- 
hood, there will be three reports—a weaseling* one signed by 
three of the four Republican members; a semi-weaseling one 
signed by the fourth; a non-weaseling one signed by the three 
Democrats. The reports will be written, filed, and forgotten. 
At the moment, it seems rather likely that the committee will 
vote to dismiss one or more of McCarthy’s assistants; it will 
not move to discipline McCarthy himself. However, there 
seems now to be a good chance that the Attorney-General will 
seek an indictment of McCarthy for perjury or its subornation 
or both. It is also conceivable that he will seek to try him for 
violation of the Espionage Act. McCarthy may be found to 
have violated this statute when he received—from an Army 
Intelligence officer, so he says—material classified as confi- 
dential by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

At any rate, the hearings themselves are over at last. One 
gathers that the British reaction to them has been revulsion. 
It is a sound reaction. Beyond all dispute, these were revolt- 
ing proceedings. They were wretchedly presided over by a 
chairman fittingly described by someone or other as the tormen- 
ted mushroom, The Republican members were intent through- 
out on saying nothing that would give offence to McCarthy. One 
Republican, Senator Potter of Michigan, was bold enough to 
speak some harsh, true words about McCarthy and _ his 
lieutenants when the hearings were over; this merely high- 
lighted the fact that he had lacked the audacity to speak his 
mind in McCarthy’s presence, while the hearings were on. 
The man retained by the committee as its special counsel, a 
hill-country lawyer presumably well-trained in defending rustic 
mayhem artists and unlicensed distillers of corn whiskey, turned 
out to be pure buffoon. It is doubtful if he has yet succeeded 
in grasping what was at stake. Because the chairman and the 
counsel were spineless, McCarthy was able to dominate every 
session. He strutted and ranted whenever the mood seized 
him, hurled insults and impertinences as they came to mind, 
pursued the irrelevant and belaboured the obvious for hours on 
end, and laid all about him with the filth that is the raw material 
of his devilish enterprises. 

Having said all this, I must go on to say that these hearings 
were to many of us a wonderful thing to behold. We realise 
that they must have done us considerable harm in the world— 
over and above the harm that had already been done us by 
Senator McCarthy—but we nevertheless rejoiced in them. They 
were squalid, they lacked dignity, they revealed moral 
cowardice, confusion seemed their guiding principle; neverthe- 
less, we regard them as evidence of the essential health of our 
society—as a Vindication, if you please, of our American 
civilisation. We do not hold with those of our countrymen 
who profess to have been filled only with shame and guilt; 
we too felt these, yet we were at the same time filled with 
pride. I realise that I must do some fast explaining to avoid 
being put down as certifiably insane. 

These hearings were unique in American history. They had 
a different structure from all that have been held in the past 
They were an improvisation, almost, really, an invention. And 
some of their shortcomings are attributable to their newness, 
to the lack of testing of the form. But they had to be new, 
they had to be used without testing because they were con» 
ceived as a response to a problem that was not only urgent 
but wholly without precedent in our experience. 

The problem, of course, was McCarthy. It was not what 
is called McCarthyism; it was not the constitutional crisis that 








* For the benefit of non-American-speaking readers, a * weaseling’ 
report is one which is non-committal and evasive. 
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developed in the course of the hearings and still exists; jt 
nothing either larger or smaller than this extraordinary 
McCarthy. Just how extraordinary he is has not, I thi 
been fully appreciated by those who have observed him fron 
a distance. The very first thing to be understood about thig 
man is that he is an authentic political genius. There 
nothing mediocre, nothing small-time about his gifts. He 
all the political cunning that Hitler ever had; he has 4 
spectacular imagination; he has, to our misfortune, a malign 
charm that even his staunchest opponents cannot at times 
resist. I well recall my first meeting with him, which took 
place long before his discovery of the Communist issue anj 
his subsequent rise to fame. I wished to elicit certain informy 
tion on one of his political undertakings, and after an hour g& 
two of talking with him I not only lacked the information com, 
pletely but felt that the fault was wholly mine, that he haj 
been frank and patient with me but that some inherent stupidity 
on my part had prevented me from getting a grasp on what 
sought. It was not until some time later that I realised t 
he had deliberately set out to confuse and mislead me, and ig 
precisely the way he has been confusing people ever since. 

What I am trying to say is that he is no mere by-product o 
the perverse moods and tensions of the cold war but a political 
figure cast in a large mould, one that has not been used beforg 
in the making of American demagogues. He is sui generis, ag 
original, an innovator, a man who has contributed new ideas 
and techniques to the black arts he practises. 

The United States has never before known a man of thig 
sort. We have not even had a Mussolini to grapple with, 
say nothing of a Hitler. We have had plenty of demagogue 
but they have been men of feeble talent as a rule aa 
purely regional appeal. In these last four years, we have fot 
the first time had a real bear by the tail, and we have not knowg 
what to do about it. I intend the ‘we’ to be understood aj 
applying to just about everyone who engages in or closely 
observes American politics, for it is a most serious mistake 9 
suppose that on the question of McCarthy as an individua} 
force there are two points of view—pro and con. This is noj 
the case. No one, in point of fact, likes McCarthy. Some 
disturbed souls are persuaded that he speaks the truth and 
that he has per Revell service to the republic, but I have nevet 
heard anyone, man, woman, or child, express any admiration 
for him or any true warmth of feeling. In Washington. ther 
i not a man—even in the group known in our political shorty 
hand as ‘ McCarthyite’—who does not devoutly wish that h 
would wander into a deep forest and lose himself forever. 

What makes so many supine in his presence is a very simple 
thing: fear. And the fear is justified, even if it is not on thal 
account excusable. McCarthy knows how to hurt. He hag 
demonstrated that time after time. It must be understood 
that when one of his fellow Senators speaks a good word fof 
him or fails to speak a badly needed word of dispraise, thj 
reason is not that he wishes to help McCarthy but that hé 
wishes to avoid being hurt by McCarthy. 

Now, then, here is our problem—that we have in our midst 
a true genius in political manipulation. He has put our institv 
tions to a severe test. I should say that, roughly speaking 
we stand today where the Weimar Republic stood in 1930 
1931—or rather I should say that that is where we stood a 
the time the hearings began. There is little doubt, howevef, 
that the hearings were damaging to McCarthy and that thé 
danger of his achieving supreme power in this country is now 








a thing of the past. The hearings accomplished this muc 
and the future will regard them as the machinery we assembl 
in great haste to achieve this happy result. It was an unlovely 
piece of machinery, but it worked well, and in certain perspe@ 
tives it was indeed. beautiful to the sight. It made it possrblé 
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for example, to arrange a confrontation of the wofst our society 

oduces, McCarthy and his crew, with the best, a witty, culti- 
vated, highly moral man named Joseph Welch, the Boston 
attorney who was hired by the Army to present its case. 
McCarthy suffered every time Welch opened his eloquent 
mouth and every time the television cameras panned on Mr. 
Welch’s benign but outraged face. The contrast was, as we 
say, just what the doctor ordered. And the hearings made 
possible another contrast—one between McCarthy’s sullen, 
surly crew and a handful of rather average young Army officers, 
all of them moved to uncommon indignation and articulateness. 
McCarthy placed second. 

The hearings did many other things. They made it possible, 
indeed they made it necessary, for the Democratic committee 
members to oppose McCarthy with vigour and insistence. 
They, too, had been afraid of him in the past, but now they 
are in the habit of resisting, and there is little doubt that they 
will continue. Unless McCarthy proves to be an even greater 
genius than any of us now gives him credit for being, he will 
never again have things all his own way in any of his unsavoury 
investigations. It is even possible he will run no more 
investigations. 

We have, in the view I am trying to express, found a device 
for stopping a great threat to liberty, and we can at least say 
to ourselves that we are in this respect ahead of those many 
nations whose institutions have proved inadequate for such a 
purpose. There will be, we can now feel confident, no year 
that will stand in our history as 1933 must forever stand in 
German history. I do not wish to suggest that we have finished 
with McCarthy yet. He is still capable of doing great and 
perhaps irremediable damage. But he is a cornered animal 
now, fighting for his life. Cornered animals are always 
dangerous, but there are limits to the harm they can do. 


After Malan— Who? 


By JEROME CAMINADA 


Johannesburg 

HAT is it that fires the mind of a man in political 

office after he has reached the age of seventy, or 

even seventy-five ? Power to shape the future ? 

‘Flying speed,’ to use Sir Winston Churchill’s expression, 
generated by the pressure of responsibility and sustained on 
the wings of inordinate good health? Or an inward serenity 
derived from religion, from some clerical sense of purpose ? 

Britain may ask these questions today; West Germany may 
ask them; and so may South Africa. Sir Winston Churchill 
and Dr. Adenauer are approaching eighty; Dr. Malan has 
reached that age. These three men stand apart, apart from 
others and from each other. 

Dr. Malan and Dr. Adenauer are alike in that both seek to 
forge a nation. But whereas Dr. Adenauer’s task is to re-build 
a nation—all Germanic—Dr. Malan, though he speaks of 
building a new South African nation, has his roots in one 
racial section—the Afrikaners. Dr. Adenauer, too, does not 
attempt to translate the Bible directly into politics, while Dr. 
Malan, the former predikant, covers all that he and his 
forebears have done politically with a sanction he discovers in 
the Bible. His life’s work has been his Calvinist people, their 
restoration to the white supremacy they enjoyed at the very 
tip of the African continent from 1650 to 1800, and their ful- 
filment of the God-given task of enlightening the heathen. 

Dr. Malan proclaims his message in his chesty, booming 
voice, a voice that has more vigour and resonance in it than 
those of most of his rivals half his age. His message, he 
believes, must penetrate before he departs, so that he will 
leave behind him a white man’s franchise, inviolate, secure, 
and a white racial stock, equally inviolate and secure. The 
fact that it was the Afrikaner who, in the tumbling days of 
early colonisation, was unable, as other pioneers were unable, 
wholly to preserve his European identity biologically—this 
fact must be his spur. He must see to it that Afrikanerdom 
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becomes the tabernacle of a ‘ purified,’ entrenched white race, 
ultimately establishing itself—though this probably he does 
not expect to see in his lifetime—in an Afrikaner republic— 
expanding, inviolate, secure. 

So it is that Dr. Malan is Prime Minister, and remains 
Prime Minister. So far as South Africa can see he has no 
thought at present of retiring. He has, he says, ‘tasks to 
fulfil.”. Of course, in South Africa, as in Britain, one cannot 
be sure what the Prime Minister’s intentions are, or in what 
way advanced age might intervene. Both Sir Winston Churchill 
and Dr. Malan, at the age of eighty, must have made some 
arrangements for their political succession. But whereas in 
Britain the public has an accurate idea who in the Conserva- 
tive party will succeed Sir Winston, in South Africa the public 
does not know who of the Nationalists will succeed Dr. Malan. 

His successor might be, in order of probability, any one of 
three men—Mr. N. C. Havenga, Minister of Finance, Dr. T. E. 
Donges, Minister of the Interior, or Mr. J. G. Strydom, 
Minister of Lands. Others are close behind. But whoever 
it is—even if it be Mr. Havenga, the moderate—no great 
change in Nationalist policy is likely to follow. Apartheid is 
the party’s doctrine, and it will remain so, however much 
facts and actuality may pull the other way. Mr. Havenga is 
also advanced in years-—-seventy-two—and when he goes, the 
out-and-out exponents of this doctrine will be in control. 

Dr. Dénges, the Cape Nationalist, has a softer touch than 
his rivals for the succession, but I doubt whether his political 
core is different. He has already taken over from Dr. Malan 
the leadership of the party in the Cape, and it is he who has 
been the father—a hard-pressed father—of the long campaign 
to put the Cape Coloured voters on a separate roll. This 
move has now been before Parliament four times in one form 
or another, and it will now, unless there are unexpected 
developments, probably stand over for yet another session. 
The Nationalists have managed to edge their way forward to 
within perhaps eight or ten votes of the two-thirds majority of 
both Houses of Parliament which they require to put the 
Coloureds off the roll constitutionally; but these eight or ten 
votes must seem to them like the last 500 feet on Mount 
Everest. 

Dr. Malan and Dr. Dénges have been patient lately in this 
dispute, but will they continue to be? Will they be content 
to face, if they have to, several more months of nebulous 
manceuvre designed to win over the last few votes? That is 
the question. Dr. Malan would surely like to see his policy 
on the Coloureds established while he is still in office, and 
therefore he might be tempted to try some new expedient as 
a short cut. On the other hand, these short cuts have been 
unconstitutional delusions in the past, and because the party’s 
prestige is not so urgently at stake on this issue as it was, he 
could afford to wait. 

It is, in fact, another subject which is bothering the country 
most today—the dispute over the western areas, or African 
townships, in Johannesburg. The dominating figure in this is 
the Minister of Native Affairs whose name foreigners find so 
hard to pronounce—Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd. Dr. Verwoerd is 
bent on moving Africans from one area relatively close to the 
centre of the city to another some miles farther away, and he 
insists that once there they shall not own the land on which 
they will live. He thus leaves the way open for some future 
minister to move them, if necessary, all over again. 

This policy follows relentlessly from the Nationalists’ funda- 
mental principle that the Africans are not a permanent, 
acknowledged part of the white man’s urban system; are not, 
in fact, as a group really there at all. The time will come, 
they say, when the Africans will simply live in their own 
reserves and travel each day to industry perched just outside 
those reserves. 

“The United Party leaders,” said Dr. Verwoerd in a speech 
not long ago, “say that economic integration exists because 
we employ Natives in industry and on the farms. If this is 
so, then the asses, oxen and tractors used by the farmers are 
also integrated in the economic life of the country because 
thay too are indispensable.” “ And,” he added, amid guffaws 
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from his audience, “if the asses and the oxen should get the 
franchise we know whom they would vote for—the United 
Party.” 

Thus spoke one of Dr. Malan’s lieutenants. To him the 
Africans are oxen and asses, the beasts of burden within the 
white man’s system. No qualms or doubts there; neither while 
Dr. Malan still holds the reins, nor when he has gone. The 
Nationalist creed, with or without him, will remain. 


The Guatemalan War 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


AST week’s invasion of Guatemala was organised by 

Guatemalan landowners, businessmen, Conservatives and 

fugitive army officers who, wished to put a stop to the 
government’s Socialist policy and, in particular, to the breaking 
up of big estates for distribution among poverty-stricken Indian 
peasants and agricultural workers. The revolutionary move- 
ment had the support of the following groups and for the 
following reasons: 

1. The North American-owned United Fruit Company, 
whose labourers have caused constant trouble during the pro- 
labour regime of President Arbenz and whose vast tracts of 
uncultivated land (i.e., land held in reserve) were recently seized 
under the President’s land reform law. Furthermore, the 
United Fruit Company feared that, if the Guatemalan land 
reform policy were not checked, similar policies might be intro- 
duced in other Central American countries where the Company 
has extensive properties. 

2. The United States government, who for a long time have 
made no secret of their desire to see the Arbenz regime over- 
thrown. Washington has been apprehensive of the influence 
exercised by a few Communist labour leaders and congress- 
men in Guatemala and of the possibility that their example 
might encourage the growth of Communism elsewhere in Latin 
America. The suggestion that a Communist Guatemala—with 
a population of three million Indians, isolated by mountain and 
jungle—might one day attack the Panama Canal is too fanciful 
to merit attention. 

3. The right-wing governments and the landowners of neigh- 
bouring Central American nations who were fearful that 
Arbenz’s social and economic policies might lead to demands 
for similar reforms in their own countries. The movement led 
by the rebel Colonel Armas is, therefore, reactionary. Its 
success would not solve any of the problems—poverty, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy—which President Arbenz wished to over- 
come. All the other Latin American republics will now be even 
more suspicious than previously of Washington’s professions of 
‘good neighbourliness.’ 

Of course the Socialist rulers of Guatemala were not free from 
blame for the action taken against them: they provoked it. 
Their predecessor, from 1931 to 1944, was an absolute dictator, 
General Ubico, an efficient busybody who supervised even the 
smallest details in the national administration. Ubico tolerated 
no opposition. He abolished corruption among State em- 
ployees: he would suddenly arrive at a remote provincial post 
office on his motor-bicycle and personally audit the accounts, 

unishing incompetence and graft. He kept order, and the 
_— landowners (the owners of coffee and banana planta- 
tions) were devoted to him. In 1944 Ubico was at last over- 
thrown by a group of students and military officers, among 
whom Jacobo Arbenz—son of a Swiss chemist and a Guate- 
malan mother—was prominent. The ideals of the revolution- 
aries were high, but after fourteen years of dictatorship there 
was no tradition of democracy in the country, and these young 
men, lacking experience, plunged into an orgy of social security 
laws and labour codes. They had under-estimated the strength 
of the wealthy landowners and business men, and so they 
increasingly accepted the help of a small, hard-working band 
of Communists. These Guatemalan Communists—several of 
whom went to Moscow for ‘ refresher courses "—brought to the 
government’s assistance the trade unions, the radio and the 
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newspapers, in all of which they had acquired key positions 
Thus President Arbenz—like his immediate predecessor, th 
schoolmaster Arévalo, who was the first president of ths 
republic after Ubico—came to rely on Communist support 

in exchange, had to make concessions to the Communists. Ag 
a result of these developments the United States refused to 
supply arms and aircraft to Guatemala; Secretary of State 
Dulles energetically marshalled the majority of the delegates 
at the Inter-American Conference at Caracas in March tg 
denounce Communist infiltration in Latin America; and when, 
a few weeks ago, it was learnt that Guatemala (having no other 
source of supply) was importing armaments from the Soviet 
Zone of Europe, Washington publicly announced that large 
quantities of military equipment were being flown immediately 
to Guatemala’s two bitterest Central American rivals : Honduras 
and Nicaragua. It will not be forgotten that last week’s inva. 
sion of Guatemala by Colonel Armas was launched from 
Honduran territory. 


Realism and the 
Helicopter 


By OLIVER STEWART 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the talk was all of the coming 

era of private flying, when * everybody ’ would own a light 

aeroplane and use it as a normal means of transport, 
Today the talk is about helicopter terminal services and of the 
time when inter-city communications on all the shorter ranges 
will be assured by helicopters. It is important that the travelli 
public should try to make up its mind on the potentialities 
the rotary wing machine and on whether the advantages it may 
be able to offer will be worth the price that will have to be paid 
in money and, perhaps, in discomfort from noise. 

The predictions about the growth of the ownership of light 
aeroplanes have proved false. The predictions about the future 
capabilities of helicopters require scrutiny before they are 
accepted. There is only one reason why so many eminent 
people have expressed their confidence in the future of the 
helicopter and that is because it has a much wider speed range 
than the fixed wing aeroplane. Speed range is the sole article 
of value which the helicopter can sell. It is the one thing the 
helicopter has and the others have not. The helicopter can 
hover in still air and it can attain air speeds as great but no 
greater than fast sports motor-cars. Speed range is at the 
bottom of all the eulogies of helicopters that we have heard 
recently. Speed range is exceedingly costly to buy; but it may 
be worth buying. 

Fixed wing aeroplanes have been making increasing demands 
on runway length and they are now so exigent in this that it 
has become impossible to find the land for a major airport neat 
the centre of any large city. It is between London airport, af 
Heathrow, and Piccadilly (or wherever the passenger’s destina 
tion is) that time gained in the air is lost. It will be the same 
between Gatwick airport and Piccadilly. As the speeds of fixed 
wing aircraft increase, so the speeds of the terminal journeys 
between the airports and the places of destination diminish. If 
there were a good express highway between London airport and 
Piccadilly the journey could be done by high speed motor-coach 
more quickly, more conveniently, and more cheaply than q 
helicopter. But the country seems to have accepted the condi 
tion that there will never be express highways anywhere. S@ 
the helicopter becomes the only hope. 

Today there are about fifty different helicopters in the design 
or production stages. Some have single rotors, some twin rotors 
and some tandem rotors. Some have stub wings, some have non& 
Some are powered by piston engines and some by gas turbines 
Some have their rotors driven by piston engines through gearing, 
some by ram jets or pulse jets at the blade tips and some by 
compressed air. Engineering variety makes the helicopter an 
attractive aircraft. The fact that there is no finality about any 
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the of the designs seems to enlarge the future possibilities. Air 
the line operators have stimulated design by asking for twin-engined 
nd aircraft capable of taking 40 passengers. Perhaps the most 
he highly developed machines are two of the Sikorsky helicopters, 
to one small and one much larger, both built under licence in this 
ate country by Westland. Perhaps the most interesting from the 
ve design point of view are the Rotodyne made by Fairey and the 
to French Djinn made by the nationalised company of the Sud 
en, Ouest. - 
her Performance figures do not show any marked differences 
viet between one type and another. All these aircraft can hover 
Toe in still air, can take off without forward run, and can land 
ely without run. Their top speeds may go up to about 130 miles 
ras an hour, but mostly they cruise at something less than 100 
Va- miles an hour. The noisiest helicopters are those with jet drive 
om at the rotor blade tips. Some aircraft of this kind make a noise 
like a rapid succession of explosions and will certainly disturb 
those who have already complained about the noise of ordinary 
iston-engined helicopters. The quietest helicopter is the French 
Diinn, whose rotor is driven not by jets with burners, but by 
simple compressed air. This is generated by a gas turbine 
situated behind the passenger cabin. It is pumped out along 
the hollow rotor blades to nozzles at the tips. The Djinn is 
guiet and manceuvrable, and it has recently established an inter- 
national altitude record. But only two-seat aircraft of this type 
have yet been built. 
ing All the fuss that has been made about the regulation of 
ht helicopter flights over cities is the outcome of the fact that all 
ort. helicopters at present working in Great Britain must make a 
the fairly steep descent and a forced landing if an engine fails. 
2e$ The multi-engined trustworthiness of fixed wing aircraft is 
n derived from the ability of the machine to remain in level flight MOM EY AT WORK 
d after an engine fails. It is doubtful if any twin-engined heli- 
ay copter at the present time can remain in level flight after the ley BRITISH INDUSTRY 
uid failure of one engine when it is fully loaded. Another fact 
which influences safety is the basic strength and reliability of 
ht the structure. One helicopter, which suffered a broken rotor 
ire blade in full flight, crashed without killing its pilot. More The regular calls of the 
ire usually the death of all on board may be expected from blade 
nt failure, but helicopter engineers point out that the same is true ° 
he of wing failure ine ordinary canoes. Home Service Insurance Man 
ge An aid to seeing helicopter prospects in perspective is pro- 
le vided by certain practical experiences. In July, 1952, the H 
he Atlantic Ocean co: come by ledicenies for the first time. provide much-needed 
an Sikorsky S-55 machines flew over by way of Goose Bay, Green- 
n0 Jand and Iceland. Many successful mail-carrying services have H H ’ 
he been run with helicopters. The Post Office co aed 98.4 per capital for investment in 
rd cent. regularity in its East Anglian experimental mail service 
) which was run during the hours of daylight. By night the H 
’ regularity was 77.1 per cent. The first experimental scheduled industry and commerce 
ds assenger service was between London and Birmingham, but | 
it incomparably the most important helicopter passenger service 
at was the first international one instituted in September of last 
af year by Sabena, the Belgian company. It serves seven cities in 
ae four different countries. All the cities have provided their own 
ne heliports and it has been found in practice that, with the Sikorsky 
od 55, the turn-round time at the points of call is only three 
ys minutes. This Belgian service indeed must be counted the most 
If Successful passenger helicopter service yet run. 
id We return finally to the basic commodity which helicopters 
h have to sell: speed range. Because of their speed range they 
4 benefit from every kind of land transport inefficiency, whether 
. it be inadequate roads, lack of parking space, badly-run rail« 
‘] ways or ill-regulated traffic. The helicopter is not fast and it ue 
is unlikely that it will ever challenge the fixed wing aeroplane #2 
an} in top speed, but it can land on a tennis court and it can take EEE 
«] off vertically. As the roads become more congested so those ALE 
o, two abilities become more valuable. Nobody knows yet how ELIZ 
3, expensive speed range is to buy, for the operating statistics are "Vokes Ge 
z, incomplete. It appears at the moment as if the future of the Bie 
y helicopter will be dependent upon just how much the traveller zg 
n —or, where there are State airlines, the taxpayer—will be pre- Oe 
y pared to pay to escape from the dirty, smelly, noisy, frustrating, Z ~~ 
wasteful. and inefficient traffic chaos on the roads, 
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AT the Hanover Gallery Francis Bacon shows 
another sequence from his horror serial. 
There behind the glitter of the glass, in its 
darkened, claustrophobic, curtained cubby- 
hole, is our old friend The Thing, which 
some of us cannot help coming to regard 
with a certain affection, much as a dipso- 
maniac grows attached to his Harvey. But 
this time its trappings are no longer spiritual 
but temporal: it wears a stiff collar, sits at 
(or through) the big, polished empty desk 
of the top-grade executive or head of the 
secret police. It takes confidently the 
attitudes of the present day—folds its arms, 
throws back its head, secure in its power, 
and laughs. Its features are the blurred yet 
potent, even hypnotic, image that confronts 
us in Our newspapers or from our television 
screen, anonymous as one of those composite 
faces built up by the superimposition of a 
score of photographs to produce the 
‘typical’ business-man or the ‘typical’ 
Cabinet Minister or what-have-you. This 
is the mysterious, unfathomable but power- 
ful being from Kafka’s castle, the McCarthy- 
incubus of present-day man. Six large 
paintings are concerned with this apparition 
of evil; two others portray the Sphinx and— 
the better—a dog on a pavement. Bacon's 
presences are, as it were, momentarily 
revealed by some unholy light about their 
business in the collective unconscious. I 
wonder what Venice will make of them at the 
27th Biennale which opens this week? 

Two progress-reports demand attention. 
Jack Smith, at the Beaux Arts, is probably 
the best of our younger ‘realists.’ Actually 
his manner is far from realistic save in a 
relative sense—his colour is restricted to 
almost monochromatic grey-browns; form 
is frequently reduced to two dimensions and 
atmospheric space is absent. His matter 
on the other hand is homely, unadorned, 
unsentimentalised. His real triumphs are 
his children. Like unlovely little old men 
they sit on the bed, leave the safety of a 
harbouring chair, teeter across the kitchen 
under the drying nappies, unsure Columbuses 
in a strange world. Somehow—perhaps it is 
his exaggerated perspectives and his down- 
ward viewpoints, which together stretch the 
expanse of floor to be covered; perhaps it is 
because the child is sometimes over life-size 
and begins to assume adult proportions— 
Smith contrives to convey the difference in 
scale between the adult world and that of the 
infant, makes us feel the heroic quality of 
the action. These small moments of domestic 
drama are in fact invested with a monu- 
mentality which, like that of Rebeyrolle 
whom we saw some months ago, arises in 
part from sheer size, in part from the broad, 
rather heavy handling. When the spark of 
active drama is absent, as in the landscapes, 
Smith attempts to force it into being arti- 
ficially, and falls into rhetoric, but the paint- 
ings of dogs and destitutes suggest that he 
will not find difficulty in extending his 
repertoire. 

At the Redfern the fourth exhibition by 
Alan Reynolds, probably the most pheno- 
menal success story for decades. What can 
one say? Colour reproductions in the 
catalogue and red stars, red stars all the way. 
Reynolds is clearly anxious not to be 





imprisoned by his own success, is struggling 
to extend the range of his vision and its 
expression, and the large number of botanical 
studies here show the care and deliberation 
with which he is making the attempt. The 
paintings, still for the most part of what 
Robert Melville calls his private “Garden 
of Eden,’ show new viewpoints, new tonal 
relationships, new compositional formulae 
(in which geometric elements are more 
evident) and new ways of handling his paint 
(which is largely dragged and altogether 
rougher). What matter that the magic has 
gone? Reynolds has a lifetime before him 
and three cheers for his courage to set off 
again into the unknown, 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


OPERA 
The Aldeburgh Festival 


Ir is generally presumed that those who 
attend music festivals are avid for quantity 
as well as quality; and on the evening of 
June 17th the planners of the Aldeburgh 
Festival programmes kept almost Spanish 
hours. The evening's entertainment started 
at 8.15 in the Jubilee Hall, with a perform- 
ance of Love in a Village (arranged by Arthur 
Oldham) which lasted a good two hours. 
It was 10.30, therefore, before the real event 
of the evening began and nearly 11.30 before 
it was over. 

The libretto of Berkeley’s new one-act 
opera is by Paul Dehn and combines con- 
temporary social comment with Ruritanian 
romance, a formula consecrated by Offen- 
bach and his librettists. An ex-ambassador 
and his wife, Lord and Lady Dunmow, are 
preparing to entertain to dinner the Grand 
Duchess of Monteblanco and her son, 
Prince Philippe. The scene is the kitchen of 
their small house in Chelsea, whose back 
door is mistaken by the royal visitors for 
the front, with the result that they walk in 
upon the chaotic preparations for the meal, 
mistake the daughter of the house for the 
daily help and witness the errand-boy’s 
demands for payment. Even so the Prince 
duly falls in love with the daughter—after 
an acrimonious discussion on how to pickle 
walnuts—and the Grand Duchess gives the 
pair her blessing. This slight framework 
bears not only Berkeley’s music but a rich 
assortment of the rather too flashing verbal 
jewellery of the librettist. For a farce with 
occasional music, a kind of superior cabaret 
piece, this would be well enough: the 
audience would be happy to laugh at the 
verbal jokes and hum the tunes. But 
Berkeley's music is on quite a different level 
—thoroughly ‘composed,’ with musical 
characterisation and ensembles whose 
musical interest is more than enough to 
engage the audience’s interest and attention. 
As it was, the rather chi-chi witticisms of the 
libretto too often stole that attention. The 
librettist’s is properly a humble part, even 
in an operetta, if a musician of Berkeley’s 
calibre composes the music; and A Dinner 
Engagement suffers from a libretto which is 
both too obtrusive and also on an altogether 
lower artistic level than the music. This is 
its only serious fault, apart from some poor 
psychological characterisation in the roles 
of the ex-ambassador and, more seriously, 


of his wife. Musically the piece is full of 
delightful invention, skilled craftsmanship 
and very personal turns of phrase. Berkeley 
has accepted the conventions of comic 
opera music from Rossini and Offenbach in 
the last century to Messager and Britten in 
the present; but he is never, content to 
imitate his models. His lyrical scenes are 
marked by characteristically pungent har- 
mony, and a distinguished melodic line; 
and the rhythmic figures over which he 
builds his ensembles and some of his solo 
airs, though often traditional, are marked 
by subtle inflections and variations which 
show the thoroughbred musician that, in 
spite of the temptations of the libretto, he 
never for a moment ceases to be. In the 
setting of colloquial, everyday conversation 
—the daily help or the errand boy—Britien 
has inevitably been his model; but here too 
he remains individual, making his voice parts 
simple and diatonic and leaving the salt and 
Seasoning to the orchestra. 

The standard of the performance, which 
was directed by Vilem Tausky, was generally 
high. Lord and Lady Dunmow were sung 
by Frederick Sharp and Emelie Hooke 
(whom the producer, William Chappell, 
might well have made more dignified), 
their daughter by April Cantelo, with 
Catherine Lawson an admirable daily 
help. Flora Nielsen made a magnificently 
resplendent, and really dignified Grand 
Duchess; and Alexander Young sang and 
played Prince Philippe with a charm of 
voice and a discreetly suggested foreign-ness 
of manner that were wholly admirable. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


The Sleeping Tiger. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
—— The Seekers. (Odeon.) Trio- 
Ballet. (Rialto.) 


PsyCHIATRISTS ought, perhaps, like Christians, 
to go to any lengths to save a fellow-being, 
but in the interests of law and order, not 
to mention his wife’s sanity, Alexander Knox 
in The Sleeping Tiger should, I feel, have 
given up trying to cure Dirk Bogarde’s sick 
mind quite early on in the film. Mr, 
Bogarde plays the part of a violent criminal 
who is taken into the doctor’s house as 
a guinea-pig-cum-guest. Although repeat- 
edly asked whether he hated his father and 
what he thought of his step-mother, he is 
discouragingly slow to yield to treatment, 
knocks the maid about, burgles a jeweller 
and an office safe and, as a final token of 
ingratitude, seduces the doctor’s wife, Alexis 
Smith. Mr. Knox looks grave about all this, 
but so reluctant is he to admit defeat, so 
convinced that his patient has some good 
lurking within his black heart that he shields 
him from deserved retribution, going so far 
as to perjure himself on the youth’s behalf. 
Justice, of course, tidies up everything 
neatly in the end, but one feels the price 
Mr. Knox is prepared to pay for his experi- 
ment is, in human terms, incredibly high. 
He is, however, a wonderfully good actor, 
and even to his dreary psychiatric ques- 
tionings he brings a dignity and integrity 
which command immediate admiration, 
His restraint is all the more effective for 
being yoked to so much passion, pent-up of 
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orked, for both Miss Smith and Mr. 
Bogarde in their love-hate relationship, are 
as companionable as those tigers we hear 
go much about. The characters they portray 
are extremely unsympathetic and they play 
them extremely well. Even so the film 
emains unconvincing, and neither Victor 
Fanbury's brooding though intelligent 
directing, nor Malcolm Arnold's nerve- 
scraping music helps to dispel the illusion 
that under a cloak of psychoanalytical 
claptrap everybody is being very silly. 


The Seekers, directed by Ken Annakin, 
records the landing in New Zealand in the 
year 1820 of a couple of sailors, Jack 
Hawkins and Noel Purcell, and tells how 
they make friends with the Maoris, how Mr. 
Hawkins brings out his bride Glynis Johns 
to start a colony and how everything 
temporarily ends in bloody disaster. It is 
a very boring film. At moments, it is true, 
the geological features of New Zealand, 
those spouting geysers and bubbling mud- 
holes, those soaring woods angry with birds, 
the beaches and hills, are able to brighten 
the dullness, but not, alas, for long. Fettered 
by a poor and somewhat mea!y-mouthed 
script, the players can find no outlet for their 
talents, even the redoubtable Mr. Hawkins 
seeming lost in its barren wastes. The 
Maoris, charming people as we know them 
to be, are here at their least attractive, 
authentically accoutred no doubt with 
facial weals and matted hair but not photo- 
genic, not endearing. The final sequences 
when the beleaguered whites face the native 
hordes and all is shot and flame are finely 
directed, stirring the heart from the slough 
into which it has sunk, but they come, of 
course, too late. 

7 7 . 

Being ignorant of the finer points and 
more delicate shades of ballet I do not feel 
I am fitted to pass judgement on the famous 
Russian ballerina Ulanova who appears in 
the final two of three excerpts from the 
ballets Flame of Paris, Swan Lake and 
Fountain of Bakhchisarai, now at the Rialto. 
She is, | believe, the greatest dancer in the 
world, and indeed to the lay eye she seems 
to possess every grace. Yet, boldly courting 
disaster and agreeable to being scalped, I 
confess that I cannot see that she is even an 
entrechat better than Margot Fonteyn. The 
ballets are beautifully produced on a grand 
exciting scale, the dancers from the Bolshoi 
and Leningrad Theatres giving performances 
which are a joy to watch. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
It was a bold challenge to the advancing 
armies of television, or at least a gallant and 
successful rearguard action, for sound radio 
to present Henry the Eighth as one of its 
biggest drama productions of the year. It 
is true that in offering this tribute to Dame 
Sybil Thorndike upon the occasion of her 
golden jubilee in the theatre, the Drama 
Department of sound were also giving her 
to us as Queen Katharine, a part which she 
has so splendidly made her own on the 
Stage, but one which in the public eye has 
been obscured by her St. Joan. It is true 
also that by the strength of her invisible 
personality, the very intimacy of her beau- 
tiful speaking voice in our own homes 
reminded us how warm and human a 
character is that of the Queen in this large 
Pageant play. Nevertheless, it is as a 
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gorgeously displayed and richly spoken 
pageant that most playgoers have come to 
look upon this Shakespearean, Jacobean 
collaboration. And those who mounted 
this production upon the invisible air must 
surely have been conscious from the start 
that they were inviting comparisons with 
past pageants on the stage of sight. 

That the dangers of this comparison were 
overcome may have been due partly to the 
production and to the acting of this star- 
studded cast, but it was also due to the 
sometimes forgotten fact that Shakespeare 
and his contemporary dramatists remain 
amongst the most effective as well as the 
finest writers for sound radio in the English 
language. They may have been composing 
spectacles or chronicle plays to gorge the 
eyes of the groundlings, or mythological 
dramas for the court in which they invoked 
the aid of all the elements of Earth and 
some of Heaven, but it was upon the spoken 
word that they chiefly relied. It was in the 
words of the growing enrichening English 
language of their time that they chiefly 
exulted; and it is through the medium of 
sound radio, untrammelled by the tricks of 
sight, that we can still catch the authentic 
note of their exultance and the prime glory 
of their creative powers—the word. 

When television has become so usual and 
so inexpensive that nearly all our broadcast- 
ing comes to us through the screen, and 
when in some obscure corner of the ether 
the last descendant of the Third Programme 
is still eking out its existence on the last 
wavelength allowed to it, it may well be 
that the last purely sound drama to be heard 
appealing to the free imagination of the ear 
alone will be an old play by Shakespeare 
or one of the ‘Elizabethan’ dramatists. 

In the meantime, however, sound radio, 
and in particular drama in sound, is far 
from being the last refuge of an esoteric cult. 
The Henry the Eighth of Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Massinger, or of whom you will, 
was presented on the Home Service at a 
peak listening hour, was taken by all Regions 
of the BBC, was heard by several millions 
and contained in its cast a remarkable col- 
lection of some of the noblest voices on the 
English-speaking stage. 

MORAY MCLAREN 


THEATRE 
Where There's a Will. By R. F. Delderfield. 
(Garrick.) 
THERE is a well-worn recipe for generating 
English humour which might be called ‘the 
desert-island solution.’ Take some people, 
put them down in some sufficiently unsuitable 
environment and stir. The resulting mess 
will probably run for years in the West End. 
R. F. Delderfield’s latest play conforms to 
this formula. A Devonshire farmer dies 
and his Cockney relatives descend in hopes 
of inheriting the farm. From their point of 
view (or the point of view of all but one of 
them) an atoll could hardly be nearer a 
desert island than the English countryside— 
no television, no fish and chips, no nothing. 
The one exception to the rule is Alfie Brewer, 
who has always wanted to work on a farm, 
but never been able to (why not?). Natur- 
ally he wants to keep the farm on and run 
it himself—much to the dismay of the other 
legatees who simply want some ready cash, 
and are not unnaturally fed up with all this 
stuff about the land. The resulting intrigues, 
as Alfie Brewer matches his wits against 
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those of his brother-in-law, Fred Slater (a 
dealer, if ever there was one), make up the 
main part of the play after the last drop of 
amuscment has been extracted from rural 
discomfort during the first act. 

Unfortunatcly, the fun is not quite fast 
and furious cnough. Leslie Dwyer and B.Il 
Owen do their best as Alfic and Fred, Doris 
Yorke and Betty Warren, playing Alfie’s 
sisters, work themselves:up into a frenzy of 
Cockncy vituperation over the lack of 
amenities in Devonshire, but this fails to 
conceal the want of a really good situation 
out of which comedy can arise. Moreover, 
the passages in which Alfie rhapsodises 
about the good earth are positively embar- 
rassing and would be far better cut. Mr. 
Deldurfield is an old hand at writing plays, 
but Where There’s a Will seems unlikely to 
repeat the success of Worm’s Eye View. 
Pitched at the same level, it has few of the 
qualities which make this kind of play go 
with a swing. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


BALLET 


THs week twonew ballets have been presented, 
one by Ballet Workshop at the Mercury 
Theatre, the other by the Rambert Ballet at 
Sadler’s Wells. The first, Conflict, is by Ivor 
Meggidor, whose choreography I have never 
before scen. It is naturally the more modest 
and less mature of the two, for Mme. 
Rambert had commissioned John Cranko, 
whose great responsibility it is to supply the 
majority of fresh ballets for our national 
repertoire. With these obvious discrep- 
ancies in experience and opportunity, it may 
seem hardly fair to discuss together the 
works of these two composers. On the 
other hand there is much reason for doing 
so, for both have chosen a theme which 
seems to haunt the ballet world—tlife’s 
eternal problems, with its conflicts, tempta- 
tions and triumphs; and far more important, 
each endorses, through the imperfections of 
his individual creation, the restless and 
transitional condition of the art of choreo- 
graphy today. For some years the strongest 
and most recognisable influence on style 
and composition has come from Balanchine, 
designed to have the same salutary effect 
that Cubism had on painting. Since Martha 
Graham’s visit in the winter it seemed 
certain that the terrific impact of her 
artistry and outlook could not pass un- 
noticed, and already, in Cranko’s Variations 
on a Theme, one is reminded of her inven- 
tions. Yet, if ballet is to continue, our 
choreographers have to find a language of 
their own, and that they are deeply aware of 
this is proved with every new production. 
Conflict, Variations on a Theme, and their 
kind, all bear evidence of this searching; and 
if they lack cohesion, clarity and certainty 
of purpose, it is because of a disease of the 
time, one which befalls every art form at 
intermittent stages of its development. 

In Ballet Workshop's programme, Michael 
Holmes’s Common Ground is much improved 
now that it has been ‘pulled together’ 
Margaret Kaye’s backcloth for Conflict is 
distinguished, and Rikki Septimus’s dancing 
makes a good, strong impression. At 
Sadler’s Wells, Rambert’s dancers are sadly 
lacking in control and have very untidy feet, 
Alexander Bennett has the ‘noble’ a 
air, Ann Horn is consistently appealing, a 
all work with the right spirit. 


LILLIAN BROWSS 
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the Editor 





ENOSIS 


Sir,— Sir Compton Mackenzie's appeal for 
justice to the Greek nation by ceding to it 
the island of Cyprus, in accordance with the 
express wishes of its people and in that 
spirit of imaginative magnanimity which so 
nobly characterised British statesmanship in 
the Ionian Islands, was answered in your*last 
issue by a letter from Mr. J. Oliver who, 
while admitting that something might be said 
for Sir Compton's appeal, yet 
doubts as to the universality of the desire of 
the Greck Cypriots for Enosis. ‘The grounds 
given for his doubts are that the plebiscite 
was not held by secret ballot and that moral 
pressure was exercised by the Church 

May I point out in this connection that 
before the 1950 plebiscite was held, the Arch- 
bishop of Cyprus by his letter to the 
Governor 12th December, 1949, re- 
quested the holding of a plebiscite by the 
Government so that the wishes of the people 
as to the future status of the island might be 
ascertained. The Governor, by his reply of 
20th December, 1949, refused to hold any 
plebiscite on the grounds that no change in 
the status of the island was contemplated and 
that a plebiscite would serve no useful pur- 
pose. It was only after the refusal of the 
Governor that the Ethnarchy had to take 
upon itself the task of holding a plebiscite 
The result of that plebiscite was a 96 pel 
cent. vote for union with Foreign 
correspondents who came to Cyprus to follow 
the voting were impressed by the genuineness 
and universality of the Enosis feeling. 

Mr. Oliver suggests that the Church should 
‘hold a ballot which is a really 
The Church and Ethnarchy of Cyprus not only 
suggestion for ascertaining the 


expresses 


dated 


Gsreece. 


secure one. 


welcome any 
wishes of the people by means satisfactorily 
eves ol 


secure in the those who dispute the 


esult of the 1950 plebiscite, but go one step 


rther and would accept a plebiscite unde 
the direct supervision of the Government 
For, by letter of the Archbishop to the 
Governor of Cyprus dated 27th April, 1953 
the latter was requested cither to recog 
the result of the plebiscite of 1950 or else to 


hold a fres 
provisions of the 
Assembly of the 
195? 


h plebiscite in compliance with the 
resolution of the General 
United Nations of 16th 

regarding the right to sell 


non-selfgoverning _ terri 


Decembe 
determination = of 
The reply of the Governor dated 11th 
May. 1953, was, 
on the same grounds as given pre 
This could only mean that the ascertainment 
of the wishes of the people was a matter of no 
consequence 

It would be hardly 
claims of the people of Cyprus for sell 
determination by challenging the result of the 
1950 plebiscite, and at the same 
the holding of a new plebiscite in any forn 
Yours faithfully, 


tories 
howeve refusal rain 


viously 


lair to oppose the 


time relusc 


ZENO ROSSIDES 
Delegate of the Ethnarchy of Cyprus 


e 
Park Lane Hotel, W.1 


Sir,—Any unbiased reader would dismiss Mr 
Oliver’s sweeping statements on Lnosis as 
being completely partial. 

If the British Government shares his doubt 
of the desire of the people of Cyprus to 
unite with the motherland, I do not see why 


a plebiscite is not proclaimed forthwith— 
which is what the Archbishop of the island 
has been requesting for some time. 

He goes on to say that Rhodes was much 
better off under Italian rule. But 
compare peace-time Rhodes of 1939 with that 
of today, after ten years of devastating wars, 
Italian, German and Allied occupations 


(Even so the Dodecanese is today happy and 


does he 


Is your correspondent trying to 
i golonist will spend on his sub- 


prosperous ) 
prove that 
jects more than what he gets out of them 
Or that the Italians and British are interested 
in the Greeks more than the 
Greeks themselves? If a nation wants to 
help anothe civilised country—can it 
not be done without colonisation 

Mr. Oliver's statements are tantamount to 
declaring that poorer countries should be 
ruled by rather richer 
whether any Englishman 
his country an American colony 

As regards the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus, which is so violently attacked, it is 
one of the democratic in the world 
Every office of importance, including that of 
the Archbishop, is filled by popular vote 
The Church, therefore, represents the 81 pet 
cent. of Greek Cypriots much more than the 
appointed British officials—called the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus. Incidentally, 
ever excommunicated for 
Enosis 

Finally. if the defendant of 
a true philhellene, he would have suggested 
that Britain should show her friendliness and 
admiration for Greece by ceding to her not 


welfare ol 


needy 
, 


ones I wonder 


would like to see 


most 


nobody has 


been opposing 


colonialism was 


only Cyprus, but also the Elgin Marbles.— 
Yours faithtully 

( 4. DAVID 
Trinity ¢ Dublin 
Sir The counter-blast which M I. Oliver 
ittempted to produce against Sir Compton 
Mackenstie s inspiring advocacy ol ken § 
Uni of Cyprus with Greece) has demon 
strabl led. The argument that the demand 
for union is confined to minority ol 
Cypriots disproved by the fact that in the 
plebisci 0 lant ary 15th, 1950, over 96 pel 
cent. of the Greek Cypriots, Le. 79 per cent 
of all tt people, affixed their signatures to 
the demand tor the union of their tsland- 
home with Greece. The Cypriot people are, 
ot course, willing for any plebiscite to be 
carried out either by the Government or by 


UNO to determine irrevocably their wishes in 
this matter-—-wishes which, incidentally. have 
been openly and consistently expressed during 
the lest seventy-odd years. With regard to the 
alleged 100,000 Turkish votes which may be 
cast against Enosis, the only thing that can 
be said is that (a) the entire Turkish popula- 
tion of Cyprus is only 85.000 and (b) it is by 
no means certain that all the Turks will vote 
against J-nosis. To return the Elgin Marbles 





to Greece | eu of Cyprus as suggested b 
Mr. Olive ivours a bit of oriental bar- 
gaining but can hardly affect the question 


Return of the Elgin Marbles 
friendly, indeed a high-minded gesture. but to 
allow Cyprus, Greek in heart, language and 
history, to be Greek will be a 

political wisdom and an acceptance of what 
is just and right in politics.—-Yours faithfully, 
KYKAOTIS 
, 


will be a 


great act ol 


REV I 
Quee masway uM 


147 Queens Court 
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WVF 

Sir,—My attention has only just been drawg 
to the rather misleading account of the affairs 
of the World Veterans Federation given 
Strix in his * Notebook ’ on 21st May. | should 
be grateful of an opportunity to correct the 
unfortunate impression created by your corres. 
pondent. 

here is no ‘ mystery * about WVF finances, 
It is also incorrect to suggest that no balance. 
Sheet is published. A full statement of 
accounts, audited by a firm of accouniants of 
international reputation, is presented to the 
annual General Assembly. It is a p.ty that 
Strix did not attempt to contact the Londog 
office of the WVF or any other responsible 
person connected with the organisation. before 
making his precipitate criticism. Had he dong 
so, he would have found that the position jg 
entirely different from that described by him, 

While it is true that a heavier proportion 
of the WVF budget has, up to the present, 
gone into * Administration’ than into 
tation, the reason for this is self-apparent. The 
WVF, when it was launched not quite four 
years ago. had only a handful of members in 
five countries: France, Yugoslavia, the United 
States, | aly and Turkey. Today it has almost 


rchabili« 


18 m Ilion members in the following 22 coun. 
tries: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada. Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Germany, Gold Coast, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway. Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Turkey, the United 
States and Yugoslavia. Naturally the task of 


building up so vast and rapidly-expanding an 
international organisation calls for consider- 


able expenditure, as has been the experience 
of every similar organisation. 
How different the reality of WVF achieve- 


ments in the field of rehabilitation is from that 


presented by Strix may be judged from the 
following synoptic summary of achievements 
to date: 

Firstly, the WVF and UN have jointly 
underiaken: a selective placement cvurse to 
be held in Sweden; a fellowship programme; 
a conference on the rehabilitation of handi- 


capped children in Italy 
Secondly, the WVF and UN are also work- 
ing together on preparations for: a national 
rehabilitation Egypt which will 
serve surrounding Arab countries; 
a regional rehabilitation centre in Ind to 
serve South and South-East Asian cou eS, 
a national! rehabilitation centre in Turk 
WVF in 


Thirdly, the 


centre in 


eventually 


co-operation with 


CARE (Co-operative for American Remittan- 
ces Everywhere) has dis ributed food pu cels 
for tubercular veterans in six countries: dis- 
tributed kits containing special equipment lor 
disabled veterans in the same six countries. 


Fourthly, the WVF in co-operation with 
servicemen’s groups has: planned a 
medical personnel and 


local ex 
training programme to 
veterans’ leaders in Pakisian; planned a rehab 
litation project for West African veterans 
to be established in the Gold Coast; made 8 
study of rehabilitation needs for veterans in 
Asia; organised an International Olympiad for 
paraplegics along the lines of the national 
sports meetings organised at Stoke Mandeville 
in England; prepared a Universal Declaration 
of Rights for the Di promoted the 
interests of soldiers disabled while fighting in 
Korea. 

And fifthly, the WVEI 
assistance to establish and develop re‘abili- 
tation centres in Italy, Israel and Yugoslavia, 
launched a campaign for special travel facili- 
ties for disabled veterans; studied a scheme 
to extend the services of a hydrotherapeuti¢ 


ibled; 


has: given practical 
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GLASS INVITES YOU IN... to the Coffee Bar 


insets of Antique and Nailsea glasses. Concentration of light over the 
darkened ceiling helps to throw it into high relief. 

Mirrors, alternated with green-backed Spotlight glass along the left 
wall reflect the Ruby and the White Flashed Opal light shades along 
the opposite wall, and a solid mirror wall at the end of the ‘ table-half” 
of this coffee bar gives an effect of tremendous depth, multiplies the 


It was glass, twinkling and sparkling, that made the old gin palaces look 
80 inviting. Modern building glasses, with their wide variety of colour, 
pattern and texture, lend themselves admirably to such warm-hearted 
treatment, as Leonard Manasseh & Partners (Architects) demonstrate 
with this design for a coffee bar. 

The site chosen—typical of most premises in a busy urban thoroughfare 
—has a narrow frontage but considerable depth. The windows and 
door have been taken right up to the frontage and glazed to the 
maximum with clear and patterned glasses. (The long panel on the 
right is of Festival glass, with the menu panel in Flashed Ruby. The 
toughened 4” Reeded glass in the lower half of the left-hand window 
is surmounted by panels of Signal Green and Amber). 

The chief decorative feature of the design is the canopy, which projects 
into the street and runs right back to the focal point of the scheme— 
the ‘bar’ itself. The canopy inside is of fibrous plaster with coloured 


For fuller details 


or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. 


customers, and seems to lead out to daylight ! 

Even the counter frontage is of glass —}” Polished Plate painted and 
fired — set in a pattern to link up with the path of diamond shapes 
leading in from the door ; the sliding panels behind the bar are of 
Luminating glass, and the louvred panel at the right of the bar is of 
}” Polished Plate glass. 

Glass is cool, clean and hygienic, but it can also look gay and friendly. 
Perhaps the most versatile of all building materials, glass is playing 
an increasingly vital and exciting role in architecture today. 


A 


GET UP TO DATE nt ELASS 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.L 
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hospital in Greece for the use of veterans 
from all countries; conducted a two-weeks’ 
training course for orthopaedic surgeons, 
limb-fitters and technicians from eight coun- 
tries, in London; planned a conference on 
prosthetics at expert level for South-East Asia; 
planned a course for experts from different 
countries in the field of vocational and pre- 
vocational rehabilitation of the blind; suppor- 
ted the UNESCO gift coupon programme. 

By stating the bald facts it is not possible 
to give a comprehensive idea of what is in- 
volved in each of these programmes, but only 
consideration of prevents me from 
further elaboration. This should, however, 
suffice to show that the strictures of Strix are 
Yours faithfully, 

Cc. W. PLADGATE 
Chairman of the Council of the World 
Veterans Federation 


space 


quite unjustified. 


58 Haymarket, S Wd 


MORE TROUBLE AT THE TATE 
Sir.—Your editorial comments on the re- 
current staff troubles at the Tate Gallery are 
most timely. It was unfortunate that Mr 
Butler, when replying to Parliamentary ques- 
tions on this subject and expressing his con- 
fidence in the Trustees, should not have been 
informed of the latest resignation in the series 

The duty of the Trustees is surely less to 
obtain the support of the Government (which 
not unnaturally tends to regard serving Trus- 
tees as ex officio wise and far-seeing) than to 
convince the informed public—including 
prospective new recruits to the administration 

that they really mean business in putting 
straight conditions which have resulted for so 
long in such an abnormal turnover in the 
stalf. Many people with some knowledge of 
the facts were far from impressed by a certain 
evasiveness and lack of frankness which has 
recently characterised the public pronounce- 
ments of the Trustees, who seem largely to 
misconceive their function vis-a-vis the public 
Many feel, too, that such Boards should be 
entirely independent of the Civil Service as 
a matter of principle, and would question the 
breach of custom and precedent occasioned 
by the chairmanship of an active member of 
that service.-Yours faithfully, 


33 Cadogan Square, SW 


DENIS MAHON 


COFFEE FOR ONE 
Sixk,—If anyone should revise the late Carl 
Thimm’s monumental Bibliography of Fenc- 
ine and Duelling (1896), he will hesitate to 
include the article “ Choose Your Weapons” 
which appeared in your issue of June 18th. It 
really belongs to the literature of error ! 

Had your contributor referred to Chateau- 
villard’s Code du Duel, he would have found 
that only three weapons are permissible, viz. : 
the duelling sword, the smooth-bore pistol, 
and the sabre. As the pistol is considered to 
be the weapon of the aged or infirm, and the 
sabre that of cavalry officers alone, choice 
hardly enters into the matter. He would also 
have found that among weapons regarded as 
barbarous, and therefore forbidden, are rifled 
firearms, especially the revolver. 

Leaving aside the duels of German students, 
which are entirely trials of courage and en- 
durance, and not hostile meetings at all, the 
custom still prevails in France, where the late 
Jean-Joseph Renaud, who died last December, 
was a famous arbiter in these affairs. In 
England, it fell into abeyance after the meet- 
ing, behind the Brecknock, in 1843, between 
Lt. Monro and his brother-in-law, Col. Faw- 
cett. Up to that time public opinion, at least 
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among gentlemen, had differed from the 
ancient law on the subject, but the close 
relationship of the parties effected a revulsion 
of feeling and, as far as is known, this was 
the last duel fought in England. 

Duelling, however, was never the mass 
slaughter alleged by vocal opponents of the 
practice who, probably, had failed to take the 
proper steps to be ready to offer or require 
satisfaction. In 1821, a certain Mr. Gilchrist 
published statistics of all the duels fought 
during the long reign of George LI. In sixty 
years, there were only 172 meetings, in which 
69 combatants were killed, 96 wounded, and 
179 escaped unhurt. These figures might well 
be compared with those published regarding 
the ‘toll of the road’ in our own day. 

It must be remembered that satisfaction 
can be claimed only where a dispute cannot 
be heard before the Courts. The duel was a 
salutary check on careless talk; Sir Theodore 
Martin, in 1875, confesses that its disuse had 
been attended with some injury to manners. 
Unpopular as the suggestion may be, it really 
does seem better that gentlemen should dis- 
cuss their social differences in the field rather 
than in the Courts. A democracy without 
traditions might be left to wash its dirty 
linen in public !—Yours faithfully, 

J, D. AYLWARD 
22 Victoria Road, West Kirby, Cheshire 


ITALIAN FILMS 


Sir,—I don’t know where Mr. Mayne got the 
figures which he quoted in his article on the 
Italian cinema in your issue of May 14th. 
Ihey are wildly wrong. 

The number of films produced at Cinecitta 
in 1953 was thirty-six, not one hundred and 
forty-five. In fact only one hundred and 
forty-five films were produced in the whole 
of Italy so that, had they all been produced 
at Cinecitt’, such active studios as Titanus, 
Ponti-De Laurentiis, S.A.F.A., Incir, would 
have been completely idle for the whole 
twelve months, apart from such minor studios 
as Fert, Icet, and Pisorno, and apart from the 
considerable number of films shot entirely on 
location 

While we are at it, 7 Vitelloni has nothing 
at all to do with Naples, and there is not 
a word of Neapolitan dialect or trace of 
Neapolitan accent in the film. Its setting is 
a not very well defined small town somewhere 
in Tuscany or southern Liguria, the opening 
scenes having been shot in Viareggio, and the 
others in various small towns in that part of 


y t ; 
Italy.— Yours faithfully, C. V. JARRATI 


Rome 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sir,—In his article entitled ‘ Northern Ire- 
land* in your issue of June 4th, Mr. Skelton 
seems to labour under the delusion, shared 
by many inhabitants of England and Northern 
Ireland that * Eire’ is the name of the twenty- 


. six counties of Ireland, as distinct from the 


other six. ‘Eire’ is simply the Irish for 
Ireland, and Belfast is as much in Eire as 
Dublin is 

The fact is that there is no official name 
for the twenty-six counties. When Mr. de 
Valera drew up the constitution of the State 
in 1937 he deliberately avoided giving this 
part of the country a special name—wishing 
to avoid any recognition of partition or its 
permanency. Neither in law nor in geog- 
raphy is there any justification in addressing 
any citizen of the twenty-six counties as being 
(apart from his fellow-countrymen in the 
North) resident in ‘ Eire.—Yours faithfully, 
11 Henrietts Street, Dublin F; C. TOBIAS 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Sir,—We would like to take it upon Ourselveg 
to warn artists of the dangers of accept; 
contracts which contain clauses Prohibiting 
appearances on commercial television. 

Such contracts, we understand, are now 
being offered by the BBC to those whose 
services they particularly wish to keep, Tg 
sign such exclusive and prohibitive documentg 
is to sacrifice the multitude of Opportunities 
which will be presented with great rapidity 
once commercial television gets into its stride 

We would also like to point out that a filg 
of names of artists willing to appear on th 
new service is kept in this office. This lig 
will be available to those programme cop 
tractors granted licences to operate.—Youy 
faithfully, RONALD SIMag 
Popular Television Association, Secretary 
21 Devonshire Street, W.l 


A REAL TRUMPET 


Sir,—It is unjust of your correspondent G, H, 
Wilbraham to blame the German horn fof 
the unpleasant horn tone of many of ou 
orchestras today. The fault lies with the cog 
ductors and with the players, who make littl 
attempt to adapt their tone and style of 
playing to the music being performed. 
The German horn is quite capable of pro 
ducing as fine a tone as the less secure and 
less accurate French horn, as players like 
Dennis Brain and Douglas Moore hay 
shown. When carelessly played, however, 
and when played at full volume, it has 4 
blatant, blaring quality quite unknown’ to 
composers before the twentieth century. Ig 
the performance of music of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, it is necessary tha 
the German-horn player should moderate hi 
attack and tone in order to produce the tind 
of sound that the composer intended. Your 
faithfully, D. J. witulg 


Canford School, Wimborne, Dorset 


McCARTHYISM 

Sir,—lIf Mr. W. Kent Power (Spectator , 
June 11th) loathes McCarthy an 
‘McCarthyism,’ he should take the trouble 
of acquiring a copy of the April 1954 issug 
of The Progressive, founded in 1909 by 
Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., and published ji 
Madison, Wisconsin. In it Mr. Power will 
find about fifty good reasons for impeaching 
McCarthy. 

What the American politicians who could 
stop McCarthy lack is not the means to deal 
with him—but a simple four lettef word; 
GUTS.—Yours faithfully, PAUL TABORI 


14 Stafford Terrace, W.8 


MR. GEORGE HIRST 

Sirn.—In 1895 1 was serving at Sheffield and 
was playing for my regiment, the Ist Battalion 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, at Bramall Lane 
ground against a local eleven which included 
George Hirst. One of our team, Private 
Ryan, was a fierce hitter but an unreliable 
batsman, and went in low on the list. Hirst’ 
reputation as a Yorkshire county bowler had 
no terrors for him and he proceeded to hit 
him all over the ground, 

At the conclusion of the innings Captain 
Arthur Mainwaring, our captain, said, * Well, 


Ryan, what did you think of Hirst’s 
bowling?” Ryan replied, “Shure, Sorr, ] 
could make runs off him any time.”—Youfs 


faithfully, 
H. W. HIGGINSON 


Budleigh Salterton, Devon 
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Butter for the Bourgeois 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 225 
Report by Tom Bowling 
The Belgians have recently set up a Ministry for the Middle Classes, one of whose chief tasks, 


no doubt, will be to protect its charges from other organs of government. 


Competitors were 


invited to submit an extract from a circular issued by an English Ministry for the Middle 


Classes. 

Most of those who attained the manner 
allowed their subject matter to become too 
dull—even for this occasion. Honourable 
exceptions were Granville Garley (“Com- 
plaints of slanderous asides or pointed 
whimsicalities of the ‘Jerks on perks’ 
or ‘Lolly-Brolly’ variety to be reported to 
the Ministry’s legal defence section for 
appropriate action’)* and John Brown 
(On being addressed as ‘Luv’ or * Ducks’ or 
‘Mate’ by conductors of buses the 


MMC concerned should ignore the con- 
ductor until he or she uses the required 
‘Sir’ ”). Douglas Hawson broke interesting 


ground with a cautiously proffered gardening 
(“Lawns shall exceed half an 


grant not 
acre in overall extent. ... Hedges shall be of 
privet and flowers in beds must be of 


officially approved species’). Sir Patrick 
Laird contributed some rather too realistic 
paragraphs on the Middle Classes (Disa- 
bilities Relief) Act, 1956; and A. G. shrewdly 
drew attention to the Report of the Doolittle 
Committee on Middle Ciass Morality and 
suggested a Certificate of Notional Respect- 
ability for registered middle class citizens 
who found the pace too hot. But the other 
competitors showed surprisingly little initi- 
ative, and at one stage I even began to think 
of withholding the prize money. It seemed 
a little hard, though, to pick on competitors, 
in the absence of a department charged with 
the task of protecting their interests; and, on 
consideration, I suggest payments of £3 to 
Roff and £1 each to R. B. Browning and 
Allan M. Laing for the entries printed below. 
Runners-up: R. Kennard Davis and 
the Rev. J. P. Stevenson. 


PRIZES 
(ROFF) 

To Employers of Middle-Class Labour 

The Minister, together with the Ministry of 
Labour, has had under review the distressing 
position of staff associations whose middle- 
class status, with its attendant respectability, 
prevents a recourse to the strike weapon in 
collective bargaining. It has been decided 
that associations registered with this Depart- 
ment as middle-class may receive an annual 
three-day entitlement of “Temporary With- 
drawal! of Service” for the purpose of enforcing 
demands, subject to the following conditions: 

(i) To prevent dislocation of work, the timing 
of annual T.W. of S. periods will be agreed 
between management and staff representatives; 

(ii) Taxable T.W. of S. Pay (10 per cent. of 
existing salary) will be issued, repayable, plus 
3 per cent. interest, during the six months 
following the T.W. of S. period; 

(iii) T.W. of S. will be subject to the exigencies 
of industry or the public service; 

(iv) Annual Leave will be reduced by T.W. of 
S. undertaken during the year in question. 


(R. B. BROWNING) 
Extract from Circular M.C. 57/54 (April Ist, 
1954) 
17. Any person duly authorised by the 


local MC sub-committee may at all reasonable 
times on the production of some duly auth- 
enticated document (viz. MC.AD. 57/eag) be 
permitted to enter premises built solely or partly 
for the use and enjoyment of the MIDDLE 
CLASSES. (See Circ. 16: Taverns, Hotels, 
Public Houses; and Circ. 17: Restaurants, 


Tea-rooms and Milk-bars.) The production of 
such duly authorised document is to be taken 
as possession thereof and, ipso facto, as 
belonging to the person in the category covered 
by this CIRCULAR. 

18. Notice is required in writing if any 
holder of a duly authorised document (see 
Para. 17 above) wishing to relinquish his or her 
status in order to revert to Classes above, or 
below, that of the MIDDLE CLASS. Such 
notice is to be current for THREE MONTHS 
after which the transfer may be approved by 
the appropriate sub-committee of the Five 
Classes involved. (See Appendix CLVII). 


LAING) 
of Middle 


(ALLAN M 


Extract from a Ministry 
Circular 

: important, therefore, to define the 

Ministry's scope. While no mathematically 

precise adumbration of the Middle Classes is 

practicable, the Minister feels that a negative 


Classes 
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approach may offer helpful results. He would 
point out that the term Middle Classes almost 
certainly rules out what are known as the 
Upper Classes. He feels likewise on firm ground 
in advancing the view that the Lower Classes 
are definitely excluded. It follows, therefore, 
that the Ministry’s concern is with that body of 
citizens who, being neither of the Upper nor 


the Lower Classes, occupy a more or less 
Middle position. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 228 


Set by Allan M. Laing 

The approach of picnic weather recalls 
an alphabet about the discomforts of this 
type of alfresco party which Miss. H. Pearl 
Adam once began. She got as far as: 

A was the Anthill we failed to remark ; 

B was the Backache that followed the lark ; 

C was the Climate, as wet as a lake; 

D was the big word that most of us spake... 
For a prize of £5 competitors are asked to 
supply at least twelve more consecutive 
letters of the alphabet, in the same vein, 
towards the poem’s completion. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 228,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than July 6th. 
Results in the Spectator of July 16th. 


Country Life 


It is only a second’s job to put a match to a 
gorse bush. In less than a minute the flames 
have run through it and the black skeleton 
remains, smoking and smouldering and reveal- 
ing those secret places that once sheltered 
the rabbit or the field mouse. Putting fire to 
a gorse bush is one thing, but on a hot 
summer's day, when the grass is dry and a 
forest of tall weeds stands swaying gently in 
the breeze, one should think a little. The 
gorse bush was crackling before it was appa- 
rent that the fire was in a hurry. Off it went 
uphill, among the pine trees. The tall weeds 
crumbled to potash and the flames ran to the 
foot of the cliff. Hours of work to be done 
with a scythe had been cancelled out. It 
was a good thing, or it seemed a good thing, 
until the peaty earth began to smoulder. The 
wind that swept the smoke away in fascinating 
trails blew into the pine needles until they 
glowed like coals. It took quite a while, 
struggling uphill with a five-gallon drum of 
water, before the hidden fire was put out. In 
the process of putting it out I became 
covered in sooty streaks and had a feeling 
that the job might have been pleasanter, 1 
a little longer, had the attack been made with 
a blade rather than with flame. What was 
the use of remorse? I rubbed a grimy hand 
across my face, thankful that the trees had 
suffered no damage. 


Use for Hops 

We have hops growing in the hedge at the 
top of our garden, and each summer they 
make me wonder who planted them and why 
they are there. I think that the man who 
built and lived in our house was fond of 
brewing his own ale and took care to have 
an adequate supply of hops. ‘They always 
hang in heavy clusters in August, and once I 
went as far as to find a recipe for making 
beer, thinking that I might try my hand as 
perhaps my predecessor did. I discovered that 
hops are only a small part of good ale and 
m_ recipe, being a very old one, forbade me 
to sample the brew for a year or more, so 
that I gave up the idea. I may of course 
have been mistaken about the person who 


planted the hops. It has struck me since 
that he may have suffered from insomnia and 
used the hops for stuffing pillows. If he 
wanted sleep he could have done nothing 
better than to lay his head on a hop pillow 
and his body on a chaff bed. Hops in ale 
or hops in a pillow are equally 


inducing sleep. 


good for 


Summer’s Growth 

Almost imperceptibly the young corn covers 
the field and the hay rises until it ripples like 
the surface of a lake in a wind, but in June 
and July growth accelerates. The hedge that 
formerly breathed freely and allowed small 
birds passage through its thickest brush is 
stifled with hedgerow weeds and plants. Bind- 
weed coils itself about the weak limbs of 
young thorns, goosegrass closes the air-space 
between field and bank, campion and ragged 
robin, foxglove and dock, tall thistle and 
mauve-topped hardheads all crowd together 
until it seems that everything must be suffo- 
rhe air is heavy with the scent of may 
blossom, overpoweringly laden with the 
fragrance of honeysuckle or meadowsweet. 
Looking at such prolific growth one knows 
that it cannot last. When the hay and the 
corn have been shorn away, the hedgerow life 
will fade, the leaves of the thorn will begin 
to rust, the goosegrass sag, the hardheads 
shrivel and good clean air will ventilate the 
hedge and let everything breathe again. One 
enjoys a season by contrast, remembering the 
bleakness of winter in summer, appreciating 
autumn because the summer seemed too lush 
and prolific. 


cated. 


Bedding Plants 

Many people buy plants simply because 
they forget to plan for them—in the case of 
biennials—during the previous season. This 
is the time for sowing wallflowers, pansies, 
sweet-william and such things as Canterbury- 
bells. Pansies can, of course, be propagated 
by splitting old plants and taking cuttings at 
the end of summer, but it is more satisfying 
and interesting to raise them from seed, 
particularly when there is a mixture of colour 
in the seed. JAN NIALL 
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SUD LElb 


WEEK or two ago I received a letter from a gentleman 
who described himself as an American journalist 
Here 1s an extract: 

‘T have come across, in the library of a ship travelling 
between Barbadoes and London, a book called The Dividing 
Stream, on the cover of which is a strong commendation by 
you. 
“ “This book is, as you must know, a thing of foulness, 
obscenity and blasphemy, and it is appalling that a man of your 
considerable literary standing should even wish his name 
associated with it... . 

‘It is, of course, sadly true that the present is the era 
of the leprous-minded writer, that there is no emphasis on 
cleanliness, moral standards, or common decency in current 
‘ literature,’ that no respect is shown for purity in womanhood.” 

| had not intended to enter into the argument about ‘obscene’ 
literature, but a letter like that, which uncovers ‘purity’ stink- 
ing like a fetid cheese, is a warning that nobody who cares about 
the future of literature can afford to treat the present demon- 
stration of official chastity with the contemptuous indifference 
it deserves 

Mr. Francis King’s novel, The Dividing Stream, was sup- 
ported by me as a choice for the Book Society when I was 
serving on the advisory committee. I need hardly say that the 
myopic retrospect of literature in The Annual Register does not 
mention one of the very few novels of genuine promise by the 
younger generation, and so I am unable to check the year of 
publication, but it must have been about three years ago. There 
was no vestige of obscenity in The Dividing Stream and my 
correspondent’s ability to discover it suggests a condition of 
mental priapism, which it would detract from the dignity of 
Whitehall to emulate. 

I have not read any of the three or four novels which have 
been, or are being. prosecuted now, and I should be debarred 
from comment while the case is sub judice. What can be said, 
however, is that every prosecution of a sincere work of art has 
proved to be a moral boomerang. whereas it gives a fictitious 
importance to books worthless as literature. 

In 1915 D. H. Lawrence’s novel The Rainbow was sup- 
the Home Office with the help of some magistrate: 


pressed b 
n be obtained in a popular edition. This incredible 


today it ca 


prosecution in the middle of a great war was perhaps the most 
fatuous display of hebetated bumbledom which common sense 
has had to endure. Yet in 1928 when the egregious Joynson- 
Hicks was Home Secretary Miss Radclyffe Hall’s rather weari- 


some book The Well of Loneliness was prosecuted in response, in 
deference, in obedience—call it what you will—to the hysterical 
demand of James Douglas, the editor of the Sunday Express. 
It happened that a novel of my own called Extraordinary 
Women was published within a week or two of The Well of 


Lonelin My book treated the theme of Lesbianism from a 
comic angle and it was probably above the head of James 
Douglas. The wise men of Gotham at the Home Office dis- 


cussed the possibility of prosecuting Extraordinary Women but 
unfortunately abstained. I say unfortunately because that 
abstention deprived the public of the rich comic entertainment 
they would have enjoyed from my cross-examination of the 
witnesses for the prosecution. Baulked of that, | challenged 
James Douglas to argue with me over the radio on the question 
of obscenity in books, and the BBC arranged for this debate, a 
pretty daring step for Savoy Hill in those days. However, at 
the last moment James Douglas pleaded indisposition and the 
debate was never held. 

The Annual Register, with an unusual awareness of what 


was going on, observed: 
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Compton Mackenzie 


Considerable public 


igifation, resulting in its suppression, 
was caused by Miss R: ide ‘lyffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness which 


was opportunistically used as a sensation by a Sunday news- 
paper. The book, despite its merits, had too much the air of a 
personal crusade. .. . Mr. Compton Mackenzie published in a 
limited edition Extraordinary Women. Its high price and th 
restricted number of copies probably saved it from the fate of 
Miss Radclyffle Hall’s novel. Mr. D. H. Lawrence took refuge 
in a limited private edition for his book Lady Chatterley's 
Lover. 

Nobody who knew D. H. Lawrence could have supposed for 
an instant that he was actuated by any notion in writing Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover except a passionate desire to serve the truth 
at the urge of a profound moral compulsion. The suppression 
of The Rainbow had inflicted a wound from which he never 
really recovered and the publication of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover in a private edition continuously fretted him as what he 
thought was an ignoble surrender to expediency. 

The thickest head in authority is not so thick but that it is 
able to know when a book is published with the deliberate 
intention of attracting the money of the public by salacity, and 
nobody would wish any protection extended to such books. 
From time to time the police raid the premises on which such 
books are sold. Fines are imposed, and the unsavoury wares 
are destroyed. Is any voice raised to protest against such action 
as an Outrage against literature? Of course not. What we 
must guard against is the arrogation by the police of a right to 
prosecute any book that incurs the displeasure of somebody 
like my correspondent whose mind is so corrupt that he can 
find an admirable novel like The Dividing Stream foul and 
obscene. Will the Home Office venture to draw up a list of 
words and expressions the printing of which will entail a prose- 
cution, and supplement that list of words and expressions with a 
list of situations that will involve a writer in police- -court pro- 
ceedings if he should ever allude to them in a book? No Act of 
Parliament will be required; in this corner of the * free world’ 
an Order in Council will probably be enough to put a brake 


on the liberty of the Press, and that, be it understood, is the 
liberty of the printing press for which Milton fought in his 
Areopagitica, although the term is now used only for 


newspapers. 

There stalks abroad at this moment a spirit of official a 
and it behoves us to lay that spirit. Mr. Attlee observed at 
recent dinner of the English-Speaking Union that Briton S never 
shall be Slavs, but we are moving all the time a little nearer to 
that disagreeable transformation. I am _ haunted those 
sombre words of Gibbon written under the emotion of the 
Gordon Riots: 

“ The month of June. 1780, will ever be marked by a dark 
and diabolical fanaticism which I supposed to be extinct, but 
which actually subsists in Great Britain perhaps beyond any 
country in Europe.” 

We have seen in the United States how what seems to be a 
resourceful crypto-Communist like Senator McCarthy can get a 
dark and diabolical fanaticism acclaimed as a gallant action of 
the cold war; although it may be a far cry from the moral 
crusades of the Home Office to the antics of Private Schine we 
must be on the alert, or we. may find that the suppression of 
books for alleged obscenity will presently lead to the sup- 
pression of books for other reasons. The censorship of plays 
iS Maintained in the avowed interest of public decency, but it 
is really maintained to protect politicians and officials from the 
satirist. The law of libel is preposterously exploited for +" 
same reason. This activity on behalf of morals in books is 
disturbing manifestation. 
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PORTING ASPECT 
The Playing Fields 
of Kton? 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is a long time since I read, I believe in the works of the 

late Philip Guedalla (of Rugby), that the first Duke of 

Wellington did not say that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. It is my purpose to show 
that Mr. Guedalla was wrong and that whoever put these words 
into the mouth of the Duke of Wellington, Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Prince of Waterloo, etc., was right. But not for the 
reasons advanced by Mr. Fairlie in last week’s Spectator in 
his ingenious article designed to show that I was wrong in 
asserting that cricket was not the English national game. 

My original grounds for asserting this were objective and 
statistical. I am as indifferent to soccer as to cricket. Indeed, 
being left-handed, or, as they say in Scotland, * corrie-fisted,’ 
I was better at cricket than at any other game, given the ex- 
tremely low standards of cricket in the small Scottish town in 
which I grew up. The mere sight of my appearing on the wrong 
side brought down such wickets as had not been already 
knocked down by players whose hearts were really set on soccer 
(or, as it was called, football), rugby, curling, or tossing the 
caber. I have no bias, that is to say, against cricket as such. 
1 merely assert that cricket is only a national game in England 
in a platénic sense 

For the gist of Mr. Fairlie’s argument is not that cricket is 
a real national game in England, but that it is convenient to 
pretend that it is. So far the court is with him, as the judge 
said in the famous legal anecdote. This is what Plato recom- 
mended as a convenient political lie. We all know, for example, 
that the real ruler of the country is Sir Winston Churchill 
and not Queen Elizabeth (to avoid complicating the argument 
I do not add numerals). But it is no doubt highly desirable 
to pretend that cricket is a national game, and I shall carry 
the argument much further than Mr. Fairlie probably intended. 
I shall not, of course, go to the extreme length of visiting 
Fenner’s any more than | propose to visit Hampden or Murray- 
field. I am concerned with a pattern laid up in heaven. 


The fiction that cricket is the English national game is part 
of the great English confidence trick played on the world, and 
more especially on the Scotch, Irish and Welsh. Cricket is a 
game played in these islands. Parnell played cricket. Sir James 
Barrie played cricket, although not, I think, at Glasgow 
Academy or at Edinburgh University. For all I know, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan may have played cricket, or may play it 
still. At any rate, | understand that Glamorgan is quite a 
respectable county—as a cricketing county. But, if * national’ 
means a game played, thought about, passionately interesting 
to the mass of the people, cricket is not the English national 
game. It has its devotees. One of my sons is quite as devoted 
to cricket, i.e., to making computations of averages, club cham- 
pionships, etc., as his father was many years ago, when he knew 
the weight, prospects and skill of every serious professional 
boxer in the world. That one of my sons knows nearly as 
much about somebody whose name escapes me, as I once knew 
about Jim Driscoll or Battling Nelson. But this proves nothing 
in either case. The great sport of the English people, which 
it has exported all over the world, is Association Football, of 
which rugger is a heresy celebrated in Rugby school and else- 
where, as heresies often are. That the vast majority of the 
English people do not play soccer is as irrelevant as the fact 
that the vast majority of the English people do not attend the 
services of the Church of England. Soccer is the game they 
stay away from as the Church of England is the church they 
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do not attend. But one is the national chagch, and the other 
is the national game. 


Nor do I think that Mr. Fairlie’s ingenious suggestion that 
protests from the Daily Express, or whatever paper it was 
about the “ guilty men of soccer,” show that cricket is the reaj 
English game, because either the English always win at cricket 
or don’t care. They don’t always win at cricket and they do 
care. Nothing has threatened the unity of the Empire (or 
Commonwealth) since the Boston Tea Party as much as the 
bodyline bowling controversy which almost drove Australia to 
imitating the rebellious colonies of North America. In fact, 
having been in Switzerland recently, I am inclined to believe 
that the only genuine excuse, at the superficial level, for assert. 
ing that cricket is the English national game is that cricket is 
one of the few games in which the English are not hopelessly 
outclassed from the start. 

There are great cricket heroes; there were great cricket 
heroes. But the literature of the past suggests that this proves 
very little. The great heroes of the Greek world were runners, 
chariot drivers, etc. They were celebrated by Pindar. The great 
heroes (in the sporting sense) of the much grosser Roman 
sporting life were gladiators, real professionals. But I under. 
stand that when Caracalla (perhaps as a result of his visit to 
Scotland) decided to perform in the arena himself, there wag 
the same scandal as when Miss Grace Kelly’s grandfather pro- 
posed to row for the Diamond Sculls, in which contest it is 
highly probable he would have left all the old Etonians stand- 
ing or sitting, whatever the proper metaphor may be. 

Most games, to those who are not brought up to them and 
even to those who are, have their absurdities. I can well 
remember trying to explain to a group of Frenchmen at a 
regatta on the Meurthe, a narrow river, how much simpler it 
would be to adopt the Oxford and Cambridge bumping system, 
It is sufficiently difficult to explain this to rowing men from 
Philadelphia, Seattle, or Ithaca. It is impossible to explain it 
in French. I had roughly the same experience in trying to 
explain the meaning of American football, in French, to an 
Italian lady born in Florence, living in Rome, who found her- 
self, much to her surprise and, finally, annoyance, in the Yale 
Bowl. In short, chacun a son goiit. 

I could, of course, go on to point out how inferior is cricket 
fielding to baseball fielding, how probable it is that players of 
pelota could master the simpler arts of cricket in two or three 
sunny Basque afternoons. But the real secret of cricket is more 
profound, more a part of the arcana imperii than Mr. Fairlie 
realises. 

The real secret is that the English ‘summer game’ requires 
a summer. It is unnecessary to insist that, quite often in English 
life, years may pass with no summer. Cricket more than most 
games requires a non-sodden turf, yet one of the chief shrines 
of English cricket is Old Trafford, which, I understand, is near 
Manchester. Cricket there is rather like having Chu-Chin-Chow 
on Ice in Calcutta. The very absurdity of cricket or, at any 
rate, the very absurdity of the idea of playing cricket in 
England, is so great that it has deceived many foreigners, but 
not me. The great English secret is to conceal the fact that 
they are by far the cleverest people in the world, much cleverer 
than the Scotch, the Irish, the Jews, not to waste time by going 
further. Brigadier Gerard discovered that he could play cricket 
(i.c., bowl bodyline) very quickly. I attribute the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo to the fact that he had heard about 
cricket, had heard of the absurdity of the rules, and assumed 
that perfidious Albion would play cricket. But the Duke of 
Wellington, although an Etonian, didn’t play cricket in 1815, 
perhaps because, as Guedaila suggested, the favourite game at 
Eton in his time was marbles. But I think the deeper explana- 
tion of the saying attributed to the Iron Duke is that the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton by an 
Etonian who never played cricket himself, but managed to 
persuade the greatest soldier in history that he, the Duke of 
Wellington, was going to. The Germans, I believe, made the 
same mistake about the greatest Harrovian who, I believe, 
played just as much and as little cricket as the greatest Etonian 
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A Sense of Humour 
By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HE typical vice of the writer on humour is lack of 

respect for the subject. Even more than funny writing 

itself, writing on funny writing is, as if by some baneful 
tradition, the prey of the whimsical, the ponderously facetious, 
and the mock-scholar with his apparatus criticus on obscene 
limericks. Nothing is more dismal than the antics of the man 
obsessed with the fear of being solemn. Humorous writing, 
however, can be discussed rationally and helpfully, and there 
js no danger of the joke evaporating in the process, even if the 
process is clumsily conducted. To take a close analogy, the 
most myopic peering at a poem can do it no permanent harm, 
provided it is a good poem. To suppose the contrary is ignoble 
and humourless. 

Humour has had much less, and much more inept, attention 
than poetry, and its investigators have avoided the kind of 
detailed examination of set texts in which modern critics of 
poetry have typically distinguished themselves. In that field 
the student of humour can point only to those doctorate theses 
on ‘The Humour of Peacock’ or ‘The Comic Element in 
Northanger Abbey.’ But, before we groan, or perhaps imme- 
diately afterwards, it may be worth suggesting that an attempt 
to identify and describe what is funny in Peacock or 
Northanger Abbey—steering clear, of course, of speculating 
why it is funny—is an attempt which starts in the right place, 
and only after it has been made is one justified, if ever, in 
putting up any definitions or generalities. Another approach, 
the psychological, leads one to mutter the names, usually with- 
out having read the treatises, of Bergson and Freud; but it is 
Jess easy to decide what this is an approach to. As with 
investigations of the poetic or esthetic emotion, again, trying 
to uncover the roots of laughter, however fascinating in itself, 
is a non-literary pursuit, quite unhelpful to the man who wants 
a fuller awareness of the individual comic book. The same 
applies to the myriad definitions of humour, and distinctions 
between it and wit, which crop up all over the place in essays, 
introductions, critiques and conversations. They suffer in 
general from the fallacy of the single explanation—that if a 
thing is A, it cannot also be B—and illustrate perfectly the 
notion that, as Miss Iris Murdoch (or was it really 
Wittgenstein ?) would put it, “ all theorising is flight.” 

Chewing the cud of a definition of humour can be combined, 
at the cost of some facial contortion, with grinning away 
over one’s favourite examples of the genre. It is this harmless 
if lazy pursuit that forms the basis of Mr. Stephen Potter’s 
anthology-with-commentary.* We start with an illustration 
of a curious creature called the Lincoln Imp, which Mr. Potter 
finds ‘kindly but impertinent,’ a weak description of a partly 
transmogrified Giles child, horned, clawed and _tridigitate. 
This initial difficulty is followed by forty pages of cud-chewing 
with brief examples, and this in turn by something over 200 
ages of longer examples interspersed with brief cud-chewings. 
t is greatly to Mr. Potter’s credit that he avoids for the most 
part the elephantine whimsy endemic to his undertaking. He 
has some interesting remarks to make on the role of humour 
in ‘phatic communion,’ whereby ‘Jolly D.’ and ‘Mind my 
bike’ have displaced ‘ How do you do?’ and ‘ Nice day,’ and 
in general the acute social sense which provided the material 
for the more effective passages of Gamesmanship and its 
Successors also provides the best things in the expository section 
of the present book. There are teasingly short glimpses of 
‘Miss Joan Hunter Dunn, at the Café de Cannes in Compton 
Street, her strong brown tennis-playing upper arms shaking 








* Sense of Humour. By Stephen Potter. (Max Reinhardt. 15s.) 
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with laughter at cabaret songs which home in Green Loamings 
she would scarcely understand,” and of that “ quiver of satis- 
faction, that smile curling round the most deeply buried 
ventricle of the heart, of the Dean when he observes that his 
Bishop, referring to what he calls Isaiah in the pulpit, is in 
fact quoting Micah.” 

It is when Mr. Potter starts dealing with humour in the 
abstract, and goes on to give boiled-down versions of the comic 
characteristics of individual writers, that a slight frown begins 
to gather at the reader’s brows. I suppose we must expect, 
in a book of this kind, a generous ration of wonderings whether 
or not humour is a part of the comic, and whether laughter 
may be opposed to humour, but to play about with humour 
and Humour hardly seems worth the candle, and there are 
some particular comments which it is strange and melancholy 
to find coming out of the mouth of the man who wrote The 
Muse in Chains. Mr. Potter’s earnest and lifelong battle with 
the demon of * Eng. Lit.’ shows signs of flagging in his reference 
here to “ the influence of the spirit of Chaucer,” who was “ the 
first truly renaissance-minded man,” and to remark that “ even 
if it is not one of the Graces, humour can at least be called 
a Saving grace ” brings irresistibly to mind the candidate setting 
out to win the examiner’s tick in the margin. It is sad, too, 
though not surprising, to catch Mr. Potter approving of Lamb, 
that arch-priest of both the ‘Eng. Lit.’ attitude and the 
whimsicality that runs through English writing like a vein 
of fools’ gold. To do him justice, Mr. Potter has always bared 
his teeth at the Lamb-imitator, or Lambinator, and has rightly 
argued that a man cannot be blamed for his vulgarisers. But, 
outside his critical writings, the great heresiarch leaves little 
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room for vulgarisation, what with his substitution of ‘ musing’ 
for connected thought, his psychopathic sentimentality over 
children and ‘ the Past,’ his intolerable egotism, and above all 
his cult of the archaic, an affectation revealing—and engender- 
embarrassment, anxiety and boredom, and involving the 
Under these conditions 


ing 
abandonment of all decent seriousness. 


no humour can flourish. Thank heaven that to call Lamb 


“the first real English Sense of Humour man,” as Mr. Potter 


does, is utterly unjustified, except as a sneer. 

One can disagree, though far less bitterly, with a few of Mr. 
Potter’s other judgements: he seems to me to grossly overrate 
Pont, the discussion of Shaw will appear to some people too 
long and respectful, and the same people will probably object 
to the virtual exclusion of Dryden as being a source of either 
unconscious humour or mere * hard words.’ But, tying for the 
booby prize with the Lamb judgement, comes the award of the 
title “ best pre-Chaucerian humorist” to the author of The 
Owl and the Nightingale, an almost worthless title, agreed, but 
annoying in its imputation, by the word * best,’ of some discern- 
ible merit. Having perhaps had to read it more recently than 
Mr. Potter, I should warn anyone who may dream of lookin 
it up that The Owl and the Nightingale is the most boring of 
the Middle English poems normally set for examinations, a 
distinction in itself difficult to achieve, and is even perhaps the 
most boring poem in English—except Beowulf, of course. 

The latter part of the book, since it says by implication of 
its contents, “ I like these,” may lay itself open to the objection, 
“ Well I don’t,” and, even more than the anthologist of poetry, 
the anthologist of humour must beware of indulging his 
personal quirks. Most people will not mind Mr. Potter laugh- 
ing over his car Instruction Manual, croquet rules, and 
Torquemada’s crossword clues, but they will feel uneasy, 
perhaps, about Miss C. A. Lejeune and James Agate, ahd if 
they do not get hot under the collar with Messrs. Sellar and 
Yeatman, and Mr. Nevill Coghill’s improvements on Chaucer, 
then I think they should, But a large part of the choice is 


THE COMMUNICATION 
OF IDEAS 


A Study of Contemporary Influences 
on Urban Life 


by T. CAUTER and J, S. DOWNHAM 


With a foreword by Sir Arthur Bowley 
Emeritus Professor of Statistics in the University of Londoa 





waar, in our world today, influences the thoughts, opinions and actions of 
the average man or woman? How are ideas and attitudes transmitted from 
one person to another? The answers to these questions afe increasingly 
important in our complex civilization; but before we get to this stage, we 
need to know the extent to-which the individual is exposed to the various 
channels of intercommunication. 

This book breaks new ground: it presents, with other information, the 
results of original research on this subject —a detailed Field Survey among 
the people of Derby. The extent to which people visit pubs and clubs, concerts 
and cinemas, sporting events and theatres; how much they read, and what} 
what they do about listening to the radio or watching television—all this 
concerns everyone interested in the springs of public and private opinion. 


GRAHAM HUTTON SAYS: “J am fascinated and impressed 
by the array of results from this skilful, accurate and most 
valuable research. It makes one wonder why it was never done 
before, and how one will ever stop quoting it in future.” 


Price 25/- 


Published for THE READER’S DIGEST Association Limited 
by Chatto & Windus 
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enterprising and worthy of applause, notably the contriby 
of Mr. Herbert Farjeon (four stars for these), Walpole 
Bennett (an incredible correspondence), Mr. John Crow 
of the most entertaining reviews for years), Sir Osbert Sitw 
and Mr. Petter himself, who is represented by his skit On 
BBC feature—cut, I regret to say. I add here parentheticgly 
that I laughed most at the revelation that King Kong had tg 
be billed as Kong King in Denmark, because Kong is Dapj 
for * King,’ and offer it as an interesting fact that I do ng 
know why I should laugh at this at all. 

The mention just now of Mr. Potter’s own contribution Pre 
vokes me to speculate about Mr. Potter himself. The list of 
his works opposite the title-page shows a decline from Novelist 
critic and critical editor to proprietor of the Lifemanshig 
College—a sad decline, as the waste of talent always is. The 
man who could sketch the character of the bogus bucoly 
novelist in One-Upmanship (was it ? ) is throwing himself away 
on Punch-style treatises—and annotated anthologies of humou, 
Somewhere in Mr. Potter a wonderful comic novel is buried 
I wish he could summon the energy to dig it out. 


Indian Legacy 


Warren Hastings. By Keith Feiling. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


ONE lesson to be learnt from this important book is that power does no 
always corrupt but it certainly confines. The story of Warren Hasting 
is that of a ruler who became remote —first, from his employeq 
in London, from any understanding of England; then from hi 
colleagues and most of his friends, ultimately even from the Indian 
whom he claimed to defend. His mind at the last was closed to all 
except the sycophants and his beloved Marian, a conclusion which 
the impeachment underlined by acquitting him of corruption by 
convicting him of insensibility. Mr. Feiling concludes that thiy 
was “‘a legacy of the India in which he had been bred,” whichis 
true but not the whole truth. 

In the successive portraits of Hastings by Reynolds, Romney and 
Lawrence we can appreciate something of what the feeling and uy 
of power did to Hastings. Reynolds saw the open, lively, expectant 
face of the young man eager for what life would bring: Romney, 
after the impeachment, saw a man near despair, eyes like caverns 
a face deeply lined and drawn, lips tensed, giving a sneering expression, 
Lawrence, who painted him in 1811, saw only a dull, brooding, lifeles 
individual. 

By drawing heavily on Hastings’s massive correspondence, Mf, 
Feiling has elaborated and confirmed these impressions. He sees ia 
Hastings four different men, each in turn sinking below our visible 
horizon. First, the raw lad, shipped out to India to earn a living 
and gather experience in the rough and tumble of early Anglo-Indiag 
politics; a young, eager husband, who soon lost his wife and only 
son. Second, the man rising to high office, holding on to power y 
sheer force of character, tenacious against adversity, *long-enduring 
embittered, heroic.” Thirdly, the autocrat, loving power, unable to 
see or admit that his view may have been wrong or his action blame 
worthy; a man, too, passionately in love with Marian Imhoff, ia 
whom he began to find the sanction of all he lived for: “O Gog 
grant me the blessing of a satisfied conscience and my Marian to 
reward it!’’ Lastly, the persecuted, then forgotten man, passing from 
exile in India to thirty years of exile in England. 

This story has often been told before but never have all the side 
of Hastings’s character, attractive and unpleasant, been brought oul 
so well or so vividly. Hastings through his own remarkable stats 
papers has been too long known for the force of his intellect, too 
little known as a human being. Gleig, his first and dullest biographer, 
described a man intellectually gifted but insufferably inhuman. Sydney 
Grier, by drawing attention to Hastings’s letters to his wife, did much 
to modify this picture, but the subsequent appearance of a number of 
scholarly monographs, each specialising in one aspect of his work, 
has tended to divert attention from the whole man. 

Mr. Feiling now presents a rounded, balanced, brilliantly detailed 
study based not only on this modern work but also on a careful reading 
of original materials, especially of the Hastings papers in the British 
Museum, the Francis, Fowke and other collections in the India 
Office archives, and the hitherto unused Hastings-Vansittart corres 
pondence. He keeps remarkably close to his evidence, quoting 
extensively and frequently, perhaps too frequently for easy reading 
and for the first time shows us not only the statesman, not only the 
lover, but also the man’s whole mind wherein these two functions 
met and interacted. 
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Mr. Feiling has also gone some way to filling the one big gap in | 
the Hastings literature, the influence on his career of Indian politics 
in London, but part of his hypothesis appears open to question. | 

ising that Warren Hastings underestimated the significance | 
for his own career of what was happening in London, and that the | 
rt played by the East India director, Laurence Sulivan, Hastings’s | 
steadiest friend at the India House, was therefore important, he yet 
seems to keep Sulivan too far from the centre of the story and there- 
fore misses something of this relationship. Was it, for example, 
as Mr. Feiling assumes, John Macpherson rather than Sulivan who 
saved Hastings from recall in 1780-81? Was it accidental that when 
Sulivan was in power at the India House, Hastings was in the ascend- 
ant, that when he fell from power Hastings reached stalemate in 
Calcutta, and finally that the Pitt Ministry’s decision to support the 
impeachment took place soon after Sulivan’s death ? 

In a book which, in the author’s words, “seeks original authority 
throughout,” it is surprising to find that the footnotes have been 
relegated to an appendix at the end, and that the references are 
comparatively few in number and general rather than specific in 
nature. The literature on Hastings is enormous, and Mr. Feiling | 
rightly makes his bibliography selective, but surely his omission of 
Alfred Lyall’s brilliant short life of Hastings was a mistake, the more 
important because in his own superb study he has recovered and 
immeasurably enriched for us the picture of the Hastings whom 
Lyall first began to sketch some sixty-five years ago. 

C. H. PHILIPS 


Lapland Fever 


The Way of the Four Winds. By Yrj6 Kokko. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


LAPLAND Fever is the name given by Finns to something which | 
happens to visitors to the Arctic and in particular to artists. The | 
wastes of the north seem, as it were, to grip them, so that they are | 
unable to face the prospect of going back to the south even though | 
they have a premonition of approaching madness if they stay where | 
they are. It presumably has something to do with the simplicity of | 
the landscape, the monotony, the absence of complications, the 

planing down of life to the crude elements in the land of the long 

day and the long night. No doubt there are psychological names for 

it. It may be, for all I know, the death wish. It is certainly powerful 

and it is easily caught. What I did not know, until I read this book, 

is that, like malaria, it may suddenly recur when one is far away 

from the place of its origin. The Way of the Four Winds brings it 

all back with the directness, the merciless simplicity of the north. 

There is even a passage in which Maarit Tagvi, one of the central 

characters of the book, says: ““Outlanders find it hard to get used 

to life up here; either they come to believe—as we believe—or go 

mad.” 

It is easy to see how life in mountain Lapland, the far north beyond 
the tree line, depends on belief. Almost everything depends on the 
reindeer herds, and the deer themselves are not dependable. They 
stray, they are never quite tame, they may be stolen, they may 
succumb to the climate when a long frost following a thaw, puts a 
crust of ice over the reindeer moss, or when the hellish swarms of 
insects of the short summer take more than their usual toll. Yet 
the deer are the least unreliable thread of life in the north and the 
skill and patience and faith of the Lapps will keep the herds together, 
so that many Lapps are rich men—rich, that is to say, in the possession 
of reindeer. Beyond that there is very little that will not go into a 
simple sleigh, drawn by draught deer—a tent, a lassoo, a knife, a gun, 
a few utensils, a hearth-stone, coffee and sugar. 

Yet the life of a Lapp is full, as this fascinating book reminds us. 
It is a famous book, a winner of the Grand Literary Prize of the 
Finnish State and very well known throughout Scandinavia. The 
present translation into English by Naomi Walford comes some five 
years after its original publication. It is in many ways a simple book, 
@ collection of loosely linked episodes, all about a single Lapp 
village, its handful of people, and a few outlanders. It is a perfect 
reflection of the country, of its rare people and of the strange spirit 
that has held them together until now, and may hold them together 
yet, though, as the book suggests, the forces of disintegration, pene- 
trating from the south, are probably stronger now than ever before. 
Whatever that spirit is—faith, toughness, harmony with nature, 
inertia—it has not much to do with happiness. There is little happi- 
ness in this book, Yet on the other hand the spirit of Lapland has 
nothing in it quite comparable with the black, iron gloom which is 
in the heritage of the Finns themselves. 

The Lapps, as depicted here, have a dreaminess, an indifference 
to time, a lack of capacity for crimes of violence, which set them 
apart from ‘civilised’ people. It is as if they knew that what really 





matters is the rolling, white waste of their country, the lakes and the | 
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Recent Non-Fiction publications 


MAJ.-GEN. 


J. F. C. Fuller 


the first volume of 


The Decisive Battles of 
the Western World 


A. J. P. Taylor 
“*An exciting book, exciting in its detail as well as in 
its general theme.” (Observer) 
Daily Telegraph 
“*4 trustworthy and eminently readable guide (with] 
a lifetime’s study of the art of war behind him and the 
gift of a lively provocative style.” 
(616 pages, 34 maps & plans, 30/- net) 


THE 


Torrington Diaries 


A selection, in one volume, of John Byng’s tours 


through England between 1781 and 1794 
Arthur Bryant 


writes in the introduction 

“John Byng has left us a picture of England as it was 
when he lived which is among the great treasures of 
our social history.” 

Western Mail 
“Scholar and general reader, economist and student 
of the Gothic Revival will equally find treasure trove 
in mint condition and bearing the stamp of a tolerant, 
amusing and lovable companion.” 

Irish Times 

“He will have a place in all comprehensive histories of 
English Literature, as one of the half-dozen best diarists 
in the language.”” (30'- net) 


H. F. M. Prescott 


Jerusalem Journey 
C. V. Wedgwood 


“Impressive in its learning, various and delightful in 
its detail.” (Time & Tide) 
New Statesman 
“Her great gift is her talent for breaking down the 
time-barrier and conjuring up the ordinary people of 
five and six centuries ago. Remarkable, first for the 
precision of its scholarship, and secondly for its 
immense readability.” (18/- net) 


The great new narrative poem by 


Robert Penn Warren 


Brother to Dragons 


Graham Greene 
‘4 long narrative poem which I read with continuous 
interest and frequent excitement. Its success seems 
to me almost equal to its ambition.” 

Elizabeth Bowen 
“By majestic language, pity, and light of imagination, 
he redeems his subject and gives it a human meaning 
for us.” (Tatler) 

C. S. Lewis 

“4 work modern in its grimness but classical in its 
sanity, which displays (especially in its architectonics) 
very high powers of invention.” (15/- net) 
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clouds—not material goods, not men, not even the deer. So if in 
the end they die out and their bright blue clothes, their four-pointed 
caps of the four winds, their magic and their skill are lost, the 
foundation of earth and air on which their long-lived faith is based 
will still remain. 

WALTER TAPLIN 


Italy’s Greatest Novelist 


Manzoni and His Times. By Archibald Colquhoun. (J. M. Dent. 21s.) 


WHEN Mr. Colquhoun’s fine translation of Manzoni’s J Promessi 
Sposi appeared two or three years ago, reviewers greeted it cordially 
but with a shade of embarrassment. Here, they agreed, is one of 
the great European novels, an authentic masterpiece, a book that 
fills the place in Italian that Don Quixote fills in Spanish and War 
and Peace in Russian. And yet, unaccountably, nobody seemed 
to have read it. Now Mr. Colquhoun has come to the rescue again 
with this careful biography of Manzoni. Interest often centres, of 
course, on the lives rather than on the writings of famous men. 
Mangoni, though, is hardly a colourful, only at a certain level an 
enigmatic, personality. He lacked the Italian delight in the external 
play of life and kept his vie intime severely to himself. Were it not 
that so many of his countrymen have recognised themselves in his 
great novel, one would say that he was a most un-Italian Italian. 
Temperamentally he was reserved and unsociable, he disliked 
gossiping about other people’s affairs, was given to botany and 
long solitary walks to drive away the melancholy. Like his great 
contemporary, Leopardi, he belonged in fact to the closed puritan 
Italy that is unfamiliar in this country—perhaps because it doesn’t 
minister to our favourite preconceptions. 

He was born in 1785 in Austrian Milan, that old vanished Milan 
which Byron compared to Seville, whose way of life Goldoni 
described as ‘“‘a little mass in the morning, a little cards in the 
afternoon, a little woman in the evening.’ By birth Manzoni 
belonged to the small enlightened group greatly influenced by the 
Encyclopaedists —‘the French colony’ he called them —whose 
aim it was to jerk Italy out of her prolonged post-Renaissance 
sleep and start her on the stony excitable road towards the modern 
world. This background of French thought he never quite repu- 
diated and in J Promessi Sposi it blends, not altogether harmoniously, 
with a sad Catholic philosophy of resignation. He was eleven when 
the French Revolutionary armies burst into Lombardy, bringing with 
them high hopes that were soon to fade. The climacteric of 1815 
brought with it a second, more repressive period of Austrian occupa- 
tion. Manzoni lived on, not suffering much outward discomfort 
beyond a little police supervision, lived on to see the unification 
of his country and to accept a seat in the Senate from Cavour. A 
national monument, when he died all Italy went into mourning, 






Book Society Choice 


PAMELA FRANKAU 
A Wreath for the Enemy 


Miss Frankau’s third Book Society Choice and her 
finest novel yet. 12s. 6d. 


NEVIL SHUTE 
Slide Rule 


The “Prince of Storytellers” tells his own story in 
this account of his boyhood and his life in flying and 
aircraft production. He played a prominent part 
in the building of the airship R-100 and his recon- 
struction of its hazards and trials — a 
reading. He has pungent comments on fe R-101 
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and two princes of the blood helped to pull his funeral car through 
the black-veiled streets of Milan. 

The problem of the biographer, as I have already suggested, i 
that Manzoni’s vitality is far more evident in his great book 
in his personal life. For those who do not know I Promessi § 
his biography is rather Hamlet without the Prince. Readers 
the novel who turn to the biography to relate the man to his w 
as one can do so fruitfully with a writer like Stendhal, are jj 
to be disappointed. Manzoni gives nothing away. In their dj 
pointment they will find themselves driven back again to J Promesy 
Sposi. Which, after all, is just as it should be. 
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7 . 
Genius Loci 

Freedom of the Parish. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Phoenix House. 2Is) 
Any village that is relatively unspoiled is to be prized, but the villagy 
and parish of Peylint, in Cornwall, are not otherwise distinguished, 
The whole point of this oddly delectable book is that any parcel of 
English acres can yield its treasures to the careful eye of filial piety, 
Mr. Grigson, as readers of The Crest on the Silver will know, was bom 
and brought up in the vicarage at Peylint; and the proper result 
of his study of his ‘first biological territory’ would be, not to bring 
more summer visitors to the Jubilee Hotel at Peylint (he has some 
surprisingly good words for the visitors, despite his dislike of tourist 
folk-lore), but to put others in mind of the rock whence they wer 
hewn, wherever it may lie. Not many, perhaps, will have quite the 
combination of interests which enables Mr. Grigson to read hedge 
rows and manorial records with equal understanding and to play 
place-names as in boyhood he ‘played sea-trout. Some may b 
professional enough to contest his confessedly amateur (and therefore 
not tedious) antiquarianism. All, surely, will experience some 
quickening of recollection, some tug of ancestry, at the moments of 
discovery—"‘like finding a birthmark on your lover’s back” of 
“*making the young reader drunk on an empty mind.” Thefe is her 
the absolute love, on a scale small enough to be fully savoured, ofa 
familiar turn in the road; and the recapture of the passionate curiosie 
ties of youth that began, like life, on the water, and then passed to the 
stream’s banks and all that grew or lurked there, and so to river and 
road as human communications, and to the living elements of land- 
scape that come before esthetics. 

There are prejudices and predilections in these pages. Here and 
there there are infelicities of style, but there is more that is memorably 
good. “The green-haired wheels have long been stationary, the 
wooden cogs no longer go softly around in the low houses.”’ The 
photographs are unpretentious, and therefore right; and almost 
uninhabited, and so, in a way, right again: for though the book is 
strong on the influence of natural objects it is weak on philosophical 
conversations with leech-gatherers. In its gropings among the grass 
roots it is of our time, rather than of the pre-war country-cottagery, 
To this climate, neo-romantic or whatever it is labelled, Mr. Grigson’s 
previous contributions have been random but distinctive. Here they 
seem to be gathered together in what he says is the book he has 
wanted to write for thirty years. Perhaps the real festival of Britain 
is after all parochial, and the genius Joci more truly national than 
the infinite capacity for taking trains. 

FRANCIS WATSON 


Mexican Architecture 


The Story of Architecture in Mexico. By Trent E. Sandford. (Vision 
Press. 42s.) 


Mexico has—small wonder—often had a seemingly intoxicating 
effect on its delineators, painters and writers as well as film directors, 
especially if sensitive to architecture, and it is one of the signal merits 
of Mr. Sandford that he has so admirably kept his head in producing 
his most informative and well-ordered book, leading one down 
from pre-historic speculations through some three or four thousand 
years to the present day. 

There are the vast truncated sacrificial pyramids of the Taltecs that 
may well have antedated those of Egypt, the great cities of the 
Mayas that began building in the Augustan Age of Rome, and the 
final flowering of indigenous art and architecture in the work of the 
Aztecs whose highly-evolved lake-island capital of Xochimilco had 
long been a sort of Western Venice when the Spaniards arrived in 
1519. 

More than half the book is devoted, and rightly, to the three 
dazzling centuries of Spanish building that enriched Mexico with 
architecture as spectacularly as she did Spain with gold and silver. 

At what an appalling cost in ravaged ancient loveliness this new 
beauty was created is poignantly told by Mr. Sanford—the oblitera- 
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According to the Evidence 
by HENRY CECIL 


Mr. Cecil's latest legal novel. 


The Poor Scholar’s Tale 
by H. W. FREEMAN 


A new novel by the author of Joseph and his Brethren. A 
picaresque tale intended for entertainment and magni- 
ficently succeeding in that intention. 12s. 6d. 


A Gentleman of Wales 
by TWM TEG 
A gay and fantastic book written in an entertaining variety 
of styles and providing among other things, a pungent 
though entrancing picture of life in Wales. 12s. 6d. 


Cyprian Shore 
by ANTHONY RUSHWORTH 


Mr. Rushworth’s hero, a scholar and a romantic, seeks in 
Cyprus the birthplace of Paphian Aphrodite, and finds 
among the little colony of British expatriates a more 
modern and profane love. 12s. 6d. 
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10s. 6d. 
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Successful Spring Books 
THE JUNGLE & THE DAMNED 
HASSOLDT DAVIS (2nd imp.) 


The record of an expedition to French Guiana 


“Mr. Davis has a fine gift of words, great descriptive power, and a 
delightful sense of humour.”—Scotsman. ‘The humid, threatening 
atmosphere of the jungle permeates this vividly written book.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘* Absorbing.”’—Sphere. Illustrated. 15s, 


CHERRILL OF THE YARD (2nd imp.) 
EX-CHIEF SUPT. FRED CHERRILL 


**Exciting enough to take the edge off most thrillers."°—VERNON FANE, 
The Sphere. ‘The cases are fascinating.”—Daily Telegraph. 
**Fxtraordinarily interesting.”-—B’ham Post. Illustrated. 15s. 


MR. SHOWBUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
VIC OLIVER 


“One of the liveliest autobiographies of recent years.”—Yorkshire 
Evening Post. “*Written with charm and taste."—Leicester Evening 
Mail, Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF THE FENS 


J. WENTWORTH-DAY 


“It is the same mixed bag of fact and country lore, of stories and 
histories which makes his Adventure books so enjoyable.” —Times 


Literary Supplement, “A delightful book," —Time & Tide. “A vivid 
mosaic of Fenland life.” —D. Telegraph. Illustrated. 153. 
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Three new titles in the World’s Classics 


Joseph Vance 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
de Morgan combines with a high-Victorian humour 
and an acute eye for oddity of character, an unVictorian 
certainty of control over sentiment and pathos. 
Double Volume 8s. Gd. net 


South African Explorers 
Selected and introduced by ERIC AXELSON 
Most of the exploration in this area has been the work 
of men of action rather than men of letters: this anth- 
achievement and 

5s. net 


ology strikes a balance between 


expression. 


The Book of Margery Kempe 1436 

A Modern Version by w. BuUTLER-BOWDON 
This edition reprints the modernized version published 
in 1934 immediately after the discovery of the original. 
Recognised as a major addition to English literature 
and devotional self-revelation, it is charming and 
profound. Js. net 

comprises three volume sizes: 


Double 8s. Gd. net 


PRESS 


Phe World's Class 
Standard net Medium 6s. net 
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MONTY’S ( 
DOUBLE 


by M. E. CLIFTON JAMES 


Out June 28. Illus. 12s. 6d. 

At Last ! Now released after 

Security clearance by War 
Office 











%* Staged by M.I.5—The most gigantic hoax of World 


War II. 

* The first full story of how a Pay Corps Lieutenant 
doubled for * Monty’ and hoodwinked the German High 
Command. 

* DENNIS WHEATLEY Britain’s top thriller writer: 
“Clifton James undertook a most difficult and 
dangerous task and carried it through brilliantly .. . 
his book contains humour as well as thrills.” 


* E. P. SMITH, ex-M.P. and Author of Ladies in 
Retirement: “Very difficult to lay down. One thing 
I know—Churchill would love this book.” 


* SIR JAMES GRIGG Secretary of State for War 
1942-45: **Very readable . . . I thought the appraise- 
ment of the Field-Marshal penetrating and just.” 


Please write to Desk 25 for latest catalogue 
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tion of Montezuma’s fabled capital being typical of the Conquista- 
dores’ consuming lust: 

There was but one course of action left, to engage in the systematic 
destruction of the city. Every breach in the causeway, every canal 
must be so solidly filled that it could not again be opened. To 
accomplish this not a building could be spared. “The water should 
be converted into dry land’ for the movements of the cavalry and 
the artillery. It was not an easy decision for Cortes to make, to 
destroy that city, ‘the most beautiful in the world,’ which he wanted 
to add to the empire of Spain the Spaniards advanced on the 
wreckage, until but one corner of the city remained. The terraced 
houses had become a fill of rubbish where the canals had been; 
the palaces, the temple enclosure, the treasure chambers, and the 
gardens had all been destroyed. The broad avenues and sparkling 
canals, the brightly coloured flower-filled patios and terraces, the 
gay market places, were but desolate ruins what was left of the 
once magnificent city was burned. The destruction was complete 
Thus ended a conquest too fabulous, too fantastic for fiction 
The eight centuries of training, the eight centuries of looting and 
killing, combined with the fanatical religious zeal, had done thei 
work The outlet had been found 

But though the historical, geographical and scenic backgrounds are 
vividly -presented, the architectural thread is always clear, twist as 
it may through the first Gothic fortress-monasteries, the intricate 
Plateresque (silversmith style), High Renaissance, Baroque, to the 
extravagant Churrigueresque and beyond, even to Modernismus 
and Diego Rivera’s murals. 


Having quoted 


Mexican history can be divided into three parts: first, the period 
before the Spanish Conquest, about which nothing ts known; 
second, the three hundred years of Spanish rule, during which 
nothing happened ind third, the last hundred vears or so, about 
which the less said the better 

the author has however contrived with American thoroughness to 
concentrate the essence of the exhaustive bibliography that he gives 
into a single volume that nonetheless has a smooth continuity 


esearches and observation en his wide and often 
outlandish Most of the hundred or so brilliantly dramatic 
photographs and although, as in the text, his 
architectural, one feels that he has given one an tlluminating glimpse 
into the whole make-up of a and lovely land, tor whose 
welfare and future integrity he ts deeply concerned, 

CLOUGH 


through his own 
travels 
are his too, bias 1s 


strange 
WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


New Novels 


The Betrayers. By Ruth Chatterton 
Sayonara. By James A. Michener. (Secker & Warburg. 
The Cut of the Axe. By Delmar Jackson. (Hart-Davis. 
Yield to the Night. By Joan Henry. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Tue fringe products of McCarthyism are going to make fascinating 
material for someone who needs a Ph.D. in, Say, 1984. We have 
already read and talked too much about the subject (and Messrs. 
Merle Miller and Irwin Shaw have been perhaps the ablest reporters) 
to be able to summon up fine, liberal instincts at the drop of the 
first fine, liberal hat. I found myself indeed sneakingly hoping, in 
The Betravers, that the villainous Senator would come out on top. 
He didn’t: but only because he made a tactical mistake through 
worrying about liberal opinion A pity. 


(Harrap. lI2s. 6d.) 
10s. 6d.) 
l2s. 6d.) 
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Miss Chatterton’s contribution to McCarthyana is the Ladiey 
Home Journal bit, a worthy, earnest Women’s Club effort: no 
no bad words, no liquor—but to make up for it, a very great 
of talk. New readers begin here. 

Pretty, clever Celia Mills is married to square-faced, middle 
fairly liberal Senator Bill Mills. He is a Republican and does Rot 
approve of Celia’s friendship with dynamic, liberal rumple-haireg 
Michael Prescott, a brilliant nuclear physicist. Bill becomes chair. 
man of a Senate committee investigating Michael, run by unscrupu- 
lous, power-crazy, anti-liberal Floyd Glavis whose son, neurotic, 
weak columnist Dickie Glavis has lied unpleasantly about Michael 
to his father. Celia was a pretty, clever, liberal lawyer before she 
married square-faced Bill and she decides to defend rumple-haired 
Michael in court. Bill leaves her and she is hurt; but while she is 
investigating the case she finds out, in a surprise dénouement, that 
he was right. Michael wins his case but Celia now knows that he is 
guilty of a bigger charge; although really, as Celia would say, it 
depends on what you mean by guilty. After all, as Celia cleverly 
and liberally puts it, there is more than one kind of loyalty. 

New readers stop here. Funny thing is, Bill does go back. Damned 
if | would. Yackety-yackety-yackety-yackety-yack. 

Like Miss Chatterton, Mr. Michener has also been connected 
with show-business (South Pacific is sort of after a story of his); 
and his recent book The Bridges of Toko-Ri was published in Life, 
He has written heretofore with a tough but graceful sob in his throat, 
a sentimental militarist of the more literate school. In Sayonara, 
however, he has produced a book which has considerably more 
real feeling to it than anything he’s so far done; and in which the 
sentimentality is serious enough to be a valid emotion. 

It’s a simple enough story about a successful Korean war fighter. 
pilot who gets a leave in Japan. His father is a famous general 
and the Army his chosen career. His background makes him despise 
other men who've taken up with Japanese girls; the presence of his 
All-American-Girl fiancée—the daughter of the local, small-time 
general—strengthens his prejudices. Until he meets one of them, 
Mr. Michener describes the development of this foredoomed relation: 
ship with insight and delicacy. He makes the young Major's 
betrayal of his past and future both believable and understandable, 
Above all, he creates in the girl—who in turning from her vocation 
as a dancer and actress to live with a foreigner is betraying far more 
than the American (he comes bewilderedly to see)—a rounded, 
charming character who is genuinely Japanese and not at all the 
yellow-grease-painted, pidgin-English-talking lay figure that might 
have been expected. 

Mr. Michener has fallen in love with big chunks of Japan and 
its people and is feeling more deeply and truly for them than he 
ever felt for aircraft carriers or platoons during his long affair 
with the American armed forces. It is this which makes Sayonara 
his most serious and accomplished writing yet. 

The third American novel this week is perhaps the most typical 
of them. Neither as irritating as Miss Chatterton nor as warming 
as Mr. Michener, Mr. Jackson has written a workmanlike novel of 
260 pages filled with well-drawn characters going through clearly 
described actions, thinking likely thoughts. The Cut of the Axe 
takes as its theme the coming of corruption to a small Mid-Western 
town and its ultimate self-destruction set off by an act of violence 
carried out by the central corruptor. The writing is clean and 
professional; the characters, particularly the corruptor and his 
hireling Homer Fry, the Town Marshal, a simple country boy gone 
to fat and the bad, are plausible and solid; and yet this remains 
no more than nearly a good book. With all the ingredients there, 
something's still missing; some kind of overriding flatness of spirit 
seems to reduce the scale of reaction from excitement to respect. 
A worthy, dreary B plus for Mr. Jackson. 

There’s nothing B plus like about Miss Henry. This is nearly a 
very good book. It takes off like a St. Exupéry for the stars; it 
crashes; but there was great bravery here. Yield to the Night is a 
cablese version of the thoughts of a murderess during the fortnight 
before her execution. She is an uncompromisingly dull and ugly 
woman, her thoughts floating puffily to the surface of her mind 
like dead fish. Her memories intermingle viscously with day-to-day 
events, people out of the past with people in the prison—the chaplain, 
the doctor, the prison visitor, the wardresses. All this is doggedly 
convincing. And yet, in the end, the words just cannot get through; 
the subject gets too big for the language; and where we should 
feel pity and terror we feel revulsion. Moreover, Miss Henry has, 
one feels, a conscious propaganda aim. And this can only detract 
from the books overall power to move. No, Yield to the Night 
is a gallant failure; but Miss Henry, on another theme, will clearly 
be capable of a brilliant success. 

JOHN METCALF 
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Over 190,000 of the 318,779 houses built in 


Britain last year had steel frame windows, and 


hardly a school or a factory is built today with- 
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countries, including the United States and Canada. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Brother to Dragons, a Tale in Verse and 
Voices. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 


THERE comes a time with many poets when 
they feel a need to write something of greater 
length than a lyric—“something I can turn 
round,” Keats put it. This is not necessarily 
a confusion of quantity and quality: even 
King John moves more deeply than the best 
single sonnet of Shakespeare, because it is 
larger, and because more is included in it, 
however uneven in quality. 

Robert Penn Warren has hankered after 
the Long Poem for some time, and here 
produces one of over 200 pages. The story is 
of how Jefferson’s two nephews murder a 
negro slave; the author tells how he originally 
intended to make it into a ballad like Billie 
Potts, but stopped because, whereas in a 
ballad “the action is always and perfectly 
self-contained,”’ the action in this story is not 
explained 

By anything in the action. It is explained, 

If explainable at all, by our most murderous 

Complicities, and our sad virtue, too. 

Here we can see the tentacles already 
stretching out: everything is to be brought in; 
and there is a certain resemblance to The Ring 
and the Book, not in the subject chosen 
and the method of describing it (through the 
mouths of all involved), bui also in the 
assumption that the fuller the record the 
more is likely to be explained. 

But what is gained in completeness is lost 
in intensity. In a long poem there is an 
inevitable temptation towards the declama- 
tory manner—the tone must be sustained, 


but the neutral tone can be unexciting and 
that of continual genuine passion almost 
impossible. And the manner of Brother to 
Dragons is rhetorical in the sense that the 
passionate tone is often sustained for the 
sake of being sustained rather than for the 
sake of what is being spoken about. Where 
everything is given equal force, nothing 
stands out. At its worst it becomes a poetry 
without images; and reading such lines as 
Every act to become an act must resolve 
The essential polarity of possibility, 
it is a prose meaning if any, that we come 
away with. 

Certainly the conception of the poem has 
energy, though the energy often defeats its 
own ends in the execution; and there is 
something refreshing at this time of history 
to find a writer so in earnest that he can say 

lrony is always, and only, a trick of light on 

the late landscape; 
but it is, after all, diffuse, and we feel in 
finishing it that, though there may be more 
room to turn round in now, the room has 
become infernally cluttered. T. W.G. 


New Dimensions of Deep Analysis. Jan 
Ehrenwald. (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 


Dr. EHRENWALD is an enthusiast. Himself 
convinced that telepathic communication 
not uncommonly occurs between individuals 
—and particularly, in his own experience, 
between a psycho-analyst and his patients— 
he is impatient to persuade others of the 
existence, and the importance, of his dis- 
coveries. His book contains numerous 
instances of supposed psi functioning, and 
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goes on to discuss some of its limiting 
conditions, and how it is to be reconciled 
with psycho-analytical theory in general. 

Telepathie communications, he maintains, 
occur most readily when a paticnt in a 
positive transference is being treated by an 
analyst who has some worries on his mind. 
It “testifies to an intimate psi-level rapport” 
between the two. The ev.dence for these 
exchanges is necessarily charged with sub- 
jective content: and it is to the author’s 
credit that he presents it with complete 
candour. As a result, sceptical readers may 
remain unconvincd, while those already 
prone to believe will be read ly persuaded 
by his hypothesis that ‘sub-liminal’ psi 
exchanges are occurring throughout analysis. 
For example, when an analyst is hesitating 
whether to interpret unconscious phantasy 
material whose mean ‘ng has become apparent 
to him, Dr. Ehrenwald believes that some 
of this understanding filters through to the 
patient by telepathic means. 

He is less than generous towards those of 
his patients who remain stubbornly unpro- 
ductive of psi phenomena. These individuals, 
he says, “are withdrawn, detached, lacking 
in intuitive understanding of their fellows 
... Suffering, neurologically speaking, from 
emphatic agnosia.” These are harsh words 
and they consist of mere assertion. 

In a field where so much is still conjectural 
and where hard facts are scarce, moderation 
in assertion as well as eloquence is required 
in order to win “a willing suspension of 
disbelief."’ Dr. Ehrenwald here establishes 
himself as an ardent and amiable propa- 
gandist, but for one reader at least, disbelief 
remains unsuspended. G. M. C. 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


D:fficulties Successfully Surmounted 





THe twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals Ltd. was held on 
June 21st in London, Mr. Fred. T. Jackson, 
O.B.E., Comp.L.E.E. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), presiding. 

he following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Once more I am pleased to be able to 
report that we have had a successful year, 
as you will see from the Accounts before you, 
which show a further increase in profits. | 
feel this is a very satisfactory result, especially 
as the year under review has been very diffi- 
cult and one which has called for a great 
deal of anxious thought and hard work by 
all concerned. 

The gross Profit at £655,569 is another 
record and shows an increase of £38,683 over 
the previous year, but after deducting Profits 
Tax, Excess Profits Levy and Income Tax 
totalling £458,779 the net Profit is £196,790, 
which is £14,814 less than the net Profit for 
1952. This result will help you to appreciate 
the penal effect of the present level of 
Taxation 

During the year we managed to secure 
repayment of the remainder of our War 
Damage Claims, as a result of which we 
received Interest amounting to £8,643 which 
has been credited in the Profit and Loss 
Account 

After providing for the transfer to General 
Reserve of £100,000 and the dividends on 
both the Ordinary and Preference Shares 
amounting to £97,900, we are left with an 
unappropriated balance of £121,575 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


XUM 


JAMES W. COOK & COMPANY 


A Successful Year’s Trading 
Tue fifty-seventh annual general meeting of 
James W. Cook and Co., Ltd., was held on 
June 18th in London. 

Mr. W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing 
director) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: I am glad to be able to con- 
gratulate you upon a successful year’s trading. 
You will observe in the Consolidated Profit 
& Loss Account a Trading Profit of £288,076, 
against the previous year’s figure of £232,390, 
an increase of £55,686. This has not been 
accomplished without some disappointment 
but equally with great appreciation of our 
successes. 

There are very fair prospects of the tonnage 
entering the Port of London continuing at 
its present high level, and we shall take our 
share in the handling of it. We must keep 
our eyes open to seize every opportunity of 
securing the trade which comes before us, 
and this we shall do to the utmost of our 
ability. 

The Net Profit, after providing for Taxa- 
tion, amounts to £109,219; this is a substantial 
increase of £37,204 above the 1952 figure. 

We have maintained the Dividend at 
10 per cent., making 124 per cent. for the 
year, and we also recommend the additional 
payment of a special bonus of 5 per cent. out 
of Capital Reserve without deduction of Tax. 

Last year I referred to the penal cost of 
repairing the fleet and buildings. We con- 
tinued to follow our policy during the past 
year but on a slightly lower scale, and we 
are now gradually taking steps towards the 
necessary replacement of some of our fleet 
of barges and plant, and in this connection 
we naturally welcome the Investment Allow- 
ances introduced by the Chancellor in his 
recent Budget. 


The report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS 


Increased Revenue 


THe 34th annual general meeting of Odhams 
Press, Ltd., was held on June 17th in London. 

Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A, (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Whilst our 
gross revenue has increased by £2,846,000, our 
production costs and other expenditure have 
increased by £2,276,000, resulting in an 
increased Trading Profit of £570,000. Taxa- 
tion absorbs £269,000 more than for the 
previous year, and our Net Profit of 
£1,233,000 after taxation has increased by 
approximately £200,000. 

Our subsidiary company, Odhams (Wat- 
ford) Limited is chiefly concerned in the pro- 
duction of most of our popular publications 
which have not only set, but are maintaining 
a high standard in periodical printing. 

The “ Daily Herald” is not only healthy, 
but vigorous, maintaining its influence and 


place among the great national dailies. 
“The People” maintains its popularity, 
with a_ sale of over five million 
copies per issue. “ Sporting Life” maintains 


its eminence in its own field. Tothill Press 
Limited is also in a prosperous state, as indeed 
are the rest of our subsidiary companies. 

The sales of “Woman” exceed three 
million copies per week, which, I believe, is 
an all-time record in this country for a publi- 
cation of this kind, and “John Bull” and 
“ Illustrated ” also maintain their circulations, 
each in excess of one million copies per week. 
“Ideal Home” has continued to prove its 
popularity and has achieved a sale well in 
excess of 200,000 copies an issue. 

It is interesting to note that the combined 
sales of our newspapers and periodicals again 
have exceeded 23 million copies per week by 
a substantial margin. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 124 per cent. making 15 per cent. for the 
year was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue temporary pause in the bull market on 
the Stock Exchange allowed the Financial 
Times index of ordinary shares to dip 34 per 
cent. but that was all. It then rose 5} per 
cent. and as I write the market is breaking 
into fresh high ground. Optimism reigns 
supreme. This at first sight may seem 
extraordinary in view of the prevailing 
international tension, but when an economy 
is booming as healthily as ours business 
men have every right to ignore politics as 
long as the Powers are not slipping directly 
into world war. The outcome of the Geneva 


conference was in fact conducive to the 
resumption of the bull market. The 
announcement that the Prime Minister 


and the Foreign Secretary were flying to 
Washington to confer with President Eisen- 
hower was interpreted as pointing to a 
probable increase in defence expenditures 
by both the United States and ourselves. 
This would help to pull America out of its 
recession and maintain the boom in Britain. 
An increase in defence expenditures, assuming 
that is the outcome of the Washington 
conference, might be a disaster for us in the 
long run, that is, if it increases the taxation 
burden on industry or leads to inflationary 
pressure, but in the short run it stiffens the 
price level of the international commodities 
and offsets the effect of the collapse in wheat 
prices, which in normal circumstances would 
have been a threat to the bull market. Hence 
the return of optimism to the markets. 


American Wheat Policy 

Incidentally, the measures taken by the 
American Government to deal with the 
serious over-production of wheat may have 
repercussions later on in the sterling area 
which the optimists may not like. Washing- 
ton is proposing that the members of the 
International Wheat Agreement should take 
up their quotas at the minimum price of 
$1.55 per bushel (against the present price 
of $1.724), that American surpluses should 
be dumped in foreign markets for local 
currency or given away in aid—it is expected 
that two years’ supply of wheat will be on 
hand at the end of this harvest—and that 
while the American wheat acreage must be 
drastically reduced the American farmers’ 
income must be maintained by price supports 
and deficiency payments. This, in effect, 
means that America will export its wheat 
trouble on to the backs of foreign exporters. 
Australia will feel the pinch. However, if 
an increase in defence expenditures leads to 
a further strengthening of wool prices there 
should be no ill effects on balance. The 
collapse in wheat prices has not, therefore, 
been read as a threat to international trade 
or to the boom in British exports, as it 
would normally have been. The optimists 
remain unruffled. 


Sir Simon Marks’ Optimism 

Perhaps Mr. Butler’s recent optimism 
should be taken more seriously. I notice 
that he has received powerful backing from 
Sir Simon Marks in his address to the 
shareholders of Marks & Spencer. When 
the Chancellor asks: “‘Why should we not 
aim to double our standard of living in the 
next twenty years and still have our money 
as valuable then as now?” Sir Simon 


replies: ‘ Yes, leave it to Marks & Spencer.” 
Thirty years ago, he says, fine quality in 
dress was reserved for those of ample means. 
For the common people the clothing avail- 
able was drab and of poor quality. Today 
Marks & Spencer are providing the masses 
with clothing of fine quality and fine design 
at popular prices. Their technique has been 
to provide selected manufacturers with 
finished fabrics of quality and models 
designed by their own highly-paid designers 
and then give them bulk orders at close 
prices. Of course, science has helped them 
by providing attractive but cheap new 
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synthetic materials to mix with the oid 
there is no doubt that Marks & Spe 
have improved the national standard 
dressing among working women by theiy 
intelligent direction of bulk manuf; 
and expert salesmanship. Provided fy 
employment can be maintained Sir Sim 
can see no bar to the rising trend of the 
British standard of living. But full employ, 
ment depends on full exports and, as I hay 
lately been arguing, lavish American ‘off. 
shore’ expenditures on defence and th 
costly local wars must not be expected tg 
remain with us indefinitely. The Communig 
world will not always let the capitalist worl 
enjoy boom conditions because of ity 
political ineptitude. It may some day try tg 
create a capitalist slump—by being sweetly 
reasonable. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue mild ‘shake-out’ on the Stock Exchange 
did not last nearly as long as many had 
expected. A sudden spate of good reports, 
higher dividends and bonuses brought the 
buyers back into the market with a rush. 
Personally I had hoped that the pause would 
be long enough to give the investor a chance 
to acquire some of the ‘blue chips’ on a 
more reasonable yield basis, but by the time 
my recommendation last week to buy 
ROLLS ROYCE appeared in print the shares 
had already recovered. So it has been with 
most of the others. MARKS AND SPENCER, 
for example, had been down to 93s. 3d. but 
are now 98s. It is clear from the chairman’s 
statement that this equity can still be 
regarded as the best of ‘growth’ stocks in the 
domestic retail trades. Since the war £134 
millions have been spent on re-building and 
improvement of the stores. Only four of the 
sixteen stores destroyed in the war now 
remain to be re-built but the company has 
planned a long-term programme of exten- 
sion and development which will take some 
years to complete. The freehold properties 
stand in the books at £64 millions and the 
leaseholds (mostly 99 years or longer) at 
£3.3 millions. The value of these properties 
having been acquired almost wholly before 
the war is much in excess of the amounts 
at which they stand in the balance-sheet. 
The ordinary capital, after the bonus issue, 
will amount to £9 millions and the reserves 
to nearly £7 millions. Bonus possibilities 
are, therefore, by no means exhausted. And 
the prospect of increasing dividends is as 
good as ever. Last year sales turnover 
amounted to nearly £94 millions, an increase 
of 26 per cent. on that of 1952. As long as 
the national income rises, and as long as 
their sales counter space expands, so will the 
trading profits of Marks and Spencer. It 
is, I think, reasonable to assume that more 
than half the last dividend of 65 per cent. will 
be paid on the doubled capital. If with the 
saving of EPL, we may assume as much as 
40 per cent. the shares at the present price 
would return a potential yield of 4 per cent. 
I called attention to these shares as an 
investment ‘must’ seven months ago when 
they were 67s. 6d. 
s . o 
Two excellent reports which confirmed my 
recommendations were those of BRITISH 
CELANESE and BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION. 
The former I picked out last December for 
an increase in dividend when the shares were 


24s. 9d. The dividend increase is the modeg 
one of 2 per cent. to 18 per cent. but earnings 
are up from 22 per cent. to 674 per cent. and 
a free scrip issue of one-for-one is to bh 
made, the 10s. shares being then combined 
into £1 shares. At the present price of 
30s. 6d. the yield is nearly 6 per cent. Ay 
earnings are not yet back to the record levd 
of 1950-51 there is still some recovery to 
go for but Mr. George Whigham is not 
optimistic about exports for the long view, 
Three weeks ago I counselled waiting for th 
results of BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION as] 
thought Mr. Harley Drayton had som 
capital reorganisation up his sleeve. The 
5s. ‘A’ shares were then 47s.: they are now 
55s. Earnings for the year to March, 1954, 
were 92 per cent. (against 774 per cent) 
and the dividend 50 per cent. (against 3§ 
per cent.). A free scrip bonus of two-for 
one is being issued and the directors expect 
to pay ‘not less than 20 per cent.’ on the 
enlarged capital. At the present price the 
potential yield is therefore not less thas 
5.45 per cent. 
* . 7 

Tue one-for-one bonus for the shareholden 
of HAWKER SIDDELEY took most people by 
surprise. Last December when I recom 
mended a modest investment in the shares, 
then 49s., I remarked that even after the 
300 per cent. bonus of 1951 the equity 
capital of £5.8 millions was still modest 
compared with the reserves of nearly £22 
millions. But I thought a ‘rights’ issue was 
coming before another bonus. The interim 
dividend has merely been maintained at 
6 per cent. (out of 15 per cent. for the year) 
but it is the earnings’ yield which counts on 
a ‘blue chip.” The consolidated earnings 
were about 84 per cent., so that at the 
present price of 67s. 6d. the earnings’ yield 
would be over 24 per cent. This is much 
higher than the average on leading industrial 
shares. That the dividend yield is only 4.45 
per cent. is not so important if one is investing 
for capital appreciation rather than fot 
income. ‘ m ‘ 

THE receivership for British Lion Film Cor 
poration does not affect BRITISH LION 
STUDIO in which it has a controlling interest. 
This studio property has not yet declared 
its results for the year to March, 1954, but 
in the previous year it paid a dividend of 
15 per cent. on its equity. Its 5 per cent. 
unsecured notes are therefore worth picking 
up at about 60 to yield over 8 per cent. 
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DEVON’S 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


presented by the Taw and Torridge 
Festival Society Ltd.: 25th July to 
th Avgust. Drama, Opera, Ballet, 
Concerts, Dances, Textile and 
Fashion and Pottery Exhibitions, 
Wine Tasting, etc. The Festival 
Brochure is now available from the 
Festival Office, Westminster Bank 
Chambers, Boutport Street, Barn- 
staple. Please mark your envelope S. 











Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone El ‘Ston 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOI NTME NTS VACA NT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must made 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952, 

A NATIONAL ORGANISATION offers a 
two-year appointment as Research Assistant 
to Graduate with Good Honours Degree in 
Modern History, to work on an aspect of 
Enzlish domestic history. Salary £450 per 
annum, plus travelling expenses. Enquiries 
and applications to Box 859C within one 
week. 

CORPORATION OF GLASGOW. Art Galle- 
ries and Museums. Appointment of Curator 
of the Department of Art. Applications 
are invited for the position of Curator of 
the Department of Art in the Art Galle- 
ries and Museums, Kelvingrove, Glaszow 
Preference will be given to candidates 
holding a University Decree or with some 
experience in an Art Gallery. Ability to 
organise exhibitions and to give popular 
lectures will 
salary scale is £810 x £40—2£1,010. The 
post is superannuable subject to medical 
examination Applications marked on 
envelope “ Curator of the Department of 
Art” with copies of three recent testi- 
monials should be lodged with me by 31st 
July, 1954 William Kerr, Town Clerk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 


ENERGETIC REPRESENTATIVE, man or 
woman, part-time, to sell advertisement 
space in high-class monthly selling over- 
seas £300 to £600 a year or more can 
be earned according to results. Enterpris- 
ing person interested in ideas most likely 
to succeed. Write Box 862C. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. Londonderry High 
&cet Required for September, a Graduate 
(preferably a woman) qualified to 
throughout the School 
from Great Britain, a bonus 
towards travelling expenses may be avail- 
able. Apply at once to the Head Mistress 


Te ache t 
take Latin 
candidates 





also be an advantage. The | 





| 


| 
| 


through a | 


(29), unemployed. Has wife and child and | 
is worried about finances. Please help us 
to care for him (also thousands of other 
} sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 


| COMMUNITY 


| 
| 


For | 


THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 75; £954 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Appoin of Full-time Youth Club 
Leader. Applications are invited from ex- 


Applications sub- 
mitted in response to previous advertise- 
ment will also be considered. Application 
forms and particulars obtainable on receipt 
of g.a.e. from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames, to 
whom completed forms should be returned 


by the 10th July, 1954 

SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Sheephatch Camp Scnool, Tilford, mr, 
Farnham, Applications are invited from 


suitably qualified teachers for the following 
posts:—(1) Master for Rural Science. (2) 
Mistress or Master for Music. (3) Mistress 
and Master for General Form Subjects. Free 
board and lodging in return for supervisory 
duties. Application form obtainable on re- 
ceipt of s.a.e. from Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, King ston-on-Thames 


_ MEETING 


CAN RELIGIONS CO-OPERATE TODAY? 
Panelled discussion, Caxton Hall, Friday, 


dune 25th at 7.30 p.m. Participating rep- 
resentatives, Rev. Edward Carpenter, M.A., 
Ph.D., (Canon of Westminster), Dr. Abdul 
Kader, M.A., Ph.D (Islamic Cultural 
Centre), Mr. Wallace Bell (Council of 
Christians and Jews), Mr. P. D. Mehta, 
M.A. (Lecturer, Indian Religions), Rev 


Claud Coltman, M.A. Admission free 


oo PERSO NAL 


CANCER PATIENT. (54743). Young man 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 
vestment, and wise investors read the 
Investor’s Chronicle. Two issues sent free | 


of charge on application to 72 Coleman | 
Street, London, E.C.2 

CARFERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 

tionists, Management Dietitian-C terers, 

Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 


courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southera 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 


OF THE HOLY NAME 
(Anglican). Residential Home Elderly 
Ladies. 5 and 6 gns. Can bring own furni- 
ture. Lift. Sister in Charge, St. Edward's 
House, West Malvern. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 


the | standing sensational new drug and serum 
e 


discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years: that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its root. Send 50s. for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about’ garlic; that 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol | 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the Nationa] Life. Please help 


u t maintain the amenities of this | 
century-old Club for the service of 
Merchant Seamen when  ashore.—Rear 
Admiral (S) Sir David Lamber, K.C.B., 

O.B.E.. THE SAILORS’ HOME and RED 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 


Street, London Docks, E.1, 











Treasurer: 





An Irish Coxswain 


Is your wireless set 
WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 

Secretary: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland, Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 
° 


» M.C., T.D., MLA, 
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PAINTING HOLIDAY IN SRIGHTON ? | 
Individual a offered to lady by skilled 
lady artist. Room available. Box 6600. 


ss CHILDREN and problem 

Discussion, advice and treatment 

FF psychologist, Relaxation therapy. 

Nerve stimulating treatment. The Nerve 

Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
Welbeck 9600. Ask for brochure 


| QUAKERISM.—Inf wmation respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 
STRANGER! PAUSE! We may 
| upon your door--remember us 
you wish, write to us. The Company 
Memories.—Box 826C 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE of 
Psychology offers a postal 
correction of personality ith 
opportunity to correspond with a qualified 
psychologist about your persona] problems 
Send name and address for Free Book 
British Institute of Practical Prycholocy 
(BR14), 10a, Highbury Place. London. N.5 
TO LET in August. House in lovely Berk- 
shire countryside, on bus route to Reading, 
8 miles. Aga cooker Write J. B. Swin- 
bank, Army House Bradfield College 
Berks. 





knock 


And. if 
of 








ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades, 
from the largest growers in the world 
; From 1 gn. to 5 gns One quality 
only, the best! catalogue 
Allwood Bros.. Ltd., ards Heath, 
Sussex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield- Green 232/233. 


CLAVICHORDs from 60 gens. and Virg nals 
| from 75 gns.. made by Michael Thomas, 
Naphill, High Wycombe, Bucks 
CONTACT LENSES.—Wear 
lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your own practitioner Details from 

; The Contact Lenses Finance C Ltd., 4 
| (ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From 
£16 15s. installed. Leaflet I.W.T. Ltd., 170 
| Richmond Ri vad, Twickenham. POP. 3832 
GARDEN FURNITURE. New designs 
| .aeta.. wood ard cane are to be found at 
| Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road. W.j1 
' Please write for Garden Furniture Catalogue 





these wonder 


' op COLOURED MAPS of all counties 
| roads, aod all parts of the world. Send 5d 
} for illvst-ated catalogue, P. J. Radford 
Denmead, Nr. Portsmouth. 
TAKE A FODOR GUIDE on your holiday: 
up to date, accurate, informative, helpful 
on all aspects of travel in Europe. See the 





whole range at your bookseller or write to 
| Newman Neame, 71 Blandford St., W.1 


be 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The 
State Apartments and King's Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 includ- 
ing Sundays. 
GIORGIO MORANDI. 
| tion of Paintings and Prints 
ton Galleries, Old Burlington Street, 
Open till 24 July. Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats 
10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission Is 
| GOYA.—An exhibition of Drawings, Etch- 
|ings and Lithographs, Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St, Jame:'s Square, S.W.1. Open 
25 July. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 

Tues. and Thurs 10-8. (Tues 
| 6 July, 10-6), Sums. 2-6. Admission 1s. 


| IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood, London 
| Exhibition of early Wedgwood. Admission 
| free. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7 
210 "bus from Archway or Golders Green 
stations. (530) 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 
w.i. French Paintings XIX and XX 
| Century, Daily 10-530. Sats. 10-1, 
LONDON STREETS AND SQUARES. An 
exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
prints. Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., 
| London, W.1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 
Claude Monet (1840-1926) 
|} British Empire Cancer 
2s., Students 1s Daily 
12.30. 

MASTERPIECES FROM SAO 
Arts Council Exhibition Tate 
Open till Aug. 15. Weekdays 10-6. 
& Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6. Ad 
ls. 6d. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. daily, Adm. free. See 
Co-operative goods are made. Mannequin 
Parades, Organ Recitals, Cookery Dems., 
etc. Presented by London Co-op. Soc. Lad. 
SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION.—New De- 
siens of Furniture, Fabrics, Pottery, Glass, 
Fittings, Metal Wear, etc.—Heal & Son 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 


Arts Council Exhibi- 
New Burling- 
Wa 


30 Bruton Street. 


w.l 
The 

Adm 
10- 


17-18 Old Bond St 
in ald of 
Campai 
10-5.30, Sat 








PAULO. 


(Tues 


June 28-July 3, 
how 


Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10- 
dusk. Admission 1s. 3d., children 9d 
YOGA.—Talks on its theory and practice 
Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject 
for> June 29 ‘Yoga and the World.” 
Arr. By Shanti Sadan Admission free 


(Continued overileal) 











Gallery. | 
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MAJORCA 


After the long winter our Travel 
Agent advised Majorca and we 
arrived early by Air France in 
plenty of time for the bus across 
the island to this heavenly little 
ay, where we bake in the sun all 
day long. They look after you 
well on the Sk —— and the 
free baggage allowance is now 
increased to 44 pounds. We are 
calling in at Paris on the way 
home with the same tourist 
ticket- £40.14.0 return to Palma. 
Other tourist return fares from London: 


PAR £13 Of peak &i1 
PARIS Epicurean Viscount oo > ae 
MARSEILLES . - £29.9.0 
NICE (day) ° . €29.15.0 
NICE (night). . .... « « €26.10.0 
AARCELONA .... .. -£36.01.0 
ME . 847.14..0 


From Manchester slightly more 
Diustrated brochure on request 


AIR FRANCE 


Haymarket, London, 8.W.1 
WHiIteball 4455 
aFis 
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TYPEWRITING, 
. 
; 
e 


DUPLICATING, 
SECRETARIES? 
SSSSSSSSSS 


Contact Typewriting and Secretaria] 
Service, 75 Queens Road, Bristol. 
Tel.: Bristol 21318 and 83601 (day 
and night). All kinds of work 
undertaken including authors’ 
MSS, technical reports, specifica- 
tions and bills of quantities; pro- 
fessional staff to advise. All work 
personally supervised and vetted by 
Mrs. Norah Howitt before despatch 
as she wishes repeat orders. 
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SoSsses 


An Ideal 


Se nd 


Birthday Gift 


The Spectator can be sent 


to any of your friends 
living in any part of the 
world at the following 
rates: 
52 weeks . . 35s. 
6 ~» «+ « 368 


(Air mail rates on application.) 


A Birthday Greeting card 
will be sent to your friend 
stating the Spectator comes 
as a gift from you. 


nsivuctions to: 


SPECTATOR LTD., 
W.C.1. 


99 Gower St., London, 


2css5 
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YOGA.—Sri Yogacharya B.C. Nandi B.A. | REICHEL 


Ow available to give private instruction in 
Oga methods of Relaxation and Physical 
Health Concentration and advanced 
Meditation also taught to qualified pupils 
Classes in postures and breathing available 
for those who like group work Pr all 





details apply Secretary, Y.P.S. Sei y 

Cadogan Gardens, London, 8.W.3 sel 

(9-10 a.m. weekdays) SLOane 6994 

= —===—= = = _—— 1 
PHILATELY 

THE PHILATELIC MAGAZINE is your 

guide to world collecting 40 pages fort- 

nightly Send 6d. for current number 

29 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 

ow eee —==— —=— 
LITERARY 


YOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this 
year and all the years to come, for if you 
can write you can always make money 
The LSJ can show the way by personal 
correspondence training. Papers are getting 
bigger and opportunities are greater For 
35 years we have helped writers al] over 
the world to make money from articles an 





stories. Why not you? r advice 
to: Prospectus Dept., London School f 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, WOC.1 


(MUS 4574). “ There are LSJ student ll 


over the world.” 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription National Geog. Maca- 
gine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d Popular 
Mechanics, 32s., Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List Free.—-Thomas & Co 
(8.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 
AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- 
writing, professional finish: 2s. 1,000 words 


V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff 
men and women, Typewriting Duplicating 
—tella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2 
TRAfalgar 9090 

















FICTION-WRITING We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears n all markets Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd Regent House 
Regent Street, London, W.1 
“KNOW-HOW” means Writing Success 
for you No sales—No Fees tuition Free 
R.2. Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success’ from B.A. School of Suvcessful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street 
London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
1,000 Carbon copies 6d., quality work 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Bu valet The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G) 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 
——— —— = 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE and secretaria! train 
ine for the best posts Canteen Ss 
Godrix Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. Ham 5986 
COMMON ENTRANCE.Small Coachin 
School Boys, aged 10 to l4 Individua 
attention Exceptiona] results past ten 
years Sea and mountain air Game 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe 
Barbara K_K. Cross, B.A, Oxon Laple 
Grange Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wale 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Hollana 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations Navy and Army Entrance ist 
M General Certificate at all levels 


Tel.: PARK 7437 
EARSHAM HALL SCHOOL, near Bungay 


Suffolk Boarding and Day School for 
boys. Boys prepared for Common Entrance 
and General Certificate of Education 
Moderate fees School Buildings and 
grounds of 14) acres. For prospectus apply 
to the Headmaster, The Rev. F. G. Baring, 
M.A. (Cantab.). Telephone Bungay 62 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tlons—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, Genera! 
Cert of Education, etc Also many; 
practi (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjec Write today for free prospectus, 
mention. g exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS: Beatrice 
Webb House, Dorking, Surrey, July 31 
August 7 Frensham Heights, Farnham 
Surrey, August 14/21. Details from Fabian 
Society 11 Dartmouth Street, London 
6.W.1 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and 
others 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals Davies's 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 


(PARK 8392.) 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial School 
3 


4 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; Grad- 
uate Course. Next term, Sept. 15. Prospectus 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert of 
Educn (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas 


Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
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egistered as a Newspaper 
Ww.c.l. 
the World: 


Telephone: EUSton 3221 


35s. 
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per annum (52 weeks) 
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BALL, Uni of 
North Wales, Bangor, on- 
ferences of up to 100 m £1 
per person per day. the 
Warden 
THE DAVIDSON CLI tical 
Psychotherapy) Summe July 
to 3rd August, 1954. S ence 
& Psychology "’. Guest J. C. 
Flugel, London; H. J 3.A., 
(Oxon.), London. Dr rth, 
Dr y. P. Kraemer ar rs of 
the Clinic Staff will ak ‘ther 
particulars from Secret Rd 
Edinburgh, 9 
THE TRIANGLE Secr 59/62 
South Molton Street 5306 
(3 lines). 
—— =x 
SHOPPING 

BLACKCURRANTS, 2 Ib 
baskets, railed same Large 
juicy fruit grown «< wood 
Low price, carriage r my 
Fruit Circular giving ...aus. Capt. F. O 
Lewis, R.N., Presteigne, Radnorshire. 
CLOTTED CREAM, packed in 4 Ib. and 

Ib, tims, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
5s 6d and 10s respectively.— Wessex 
vhedds Ltd., Sherborne. Dorset. 
COFFEE PRICES. Insure against pro- 
bable further increases. New Standing 
Orders accepted now will be invoiced 
today’s prices until the end of 1954. This 


is possible because of our extensive for- 
ward purchases, the benefits of which have 


| TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS: 
y | Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 


at | 


been, and will be enjoyed by standing 
order customers Our coffee, well known 
since 1937 for consistent excellence, is the 
best obtainable in the U.K Absolutely 
pure, carefully selected from the world’s | 
finest growths by Mincing Lane experts 
Roasted day of dispatch, post paid. 3 Ib., 
25s. 6d 7 Ib., 58s. 6d 14 Ib., 1l4s 
Shilling Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C.3 
CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTURE, the 
famous Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
per 4 ozs., post free. Shrimpton and Cooke, 
Bromsgrove. (Estbd. over a century.) 
ELBIE”" DUSTLESS DUSTER, dusts, 
cleans Polishes no shaking required 


Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic Eulogised 
by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operative, 


Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, etc 
In case of difficulty, post free 2s. 9d. from 
D. Batley & Co., Stockport. 

ENVELOPES (Dickinson) 6 x 34—White 
15s. 1,000. L. Warson, 7 Newton Ave., N.10 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc. 


stamp for samples with typesheet 
choice of style and type to meet 
taste.—-S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 


Send 2ida 
enabling 
your own 


| Tel.: 44, also furnished bungalow 
| Mrs. Garness, 


Rd., Audenshaw, Lanes. For all printing. | 


TONGUE 
rlatively 
d. 6 Ib., 
. Philpot 
appear in this 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
Glen of the roses. Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 
authority in Lineng invite you to send for 
their illustrated catalogue. Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland 


SUMMER SALE. Coloured Linen Sheetin 
Remnants, top quality assorted paste 
shades, all useful sized pieces, Bundles 
approx. 10 square yards 42s. per bundle, 
also remnant bundles of best ecru em- 
broidery linen, approx. 10 square yards. 
7s. 6d. per bundle. Postage Is. . per 
bundle Don’t delay, quantity available 
very limited. By post from North Irish 
Linen Co., 40 High St., Teddington, Mx. 


ox 
war 
6s 
Co 
offers 


The best quality since the 
excellent 2 Ib. tins, 
70s. Shilling Coffee 
Lane, E.C.3. Our 
column each week 


LINENS. From the 
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TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post to sufferers 
from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 
complaints. Particulars obtainable from 
Spa Director, Trefriw Weils, N. Wales. 


Verney 
8.8.6, 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ALDERNEY.—The happiest Island of them 
all. Only 1 hr. from Southampton. Vacan- 
cies Grand Hotel from June. ‘Phone: 60. 
BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery. 
Min-y-mor Private Hotei, sea front. Ball- 
room, talkies, table tennis. Brochure from 


| RYE.—The 


F. Waddling. 

BOGNOR. Comfortable Guest House, good 
food, quiet garden, terms mod. Widworthy, | 
Sylvan Way Tel.: 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, rms. 200 yds. sea 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food. 8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns. 
Winter. 

BUCKS. ‘“ Tappir " Hotel. Great 
Missenden t l7th-cent. house 
in the lovely Chi.t« just 1 hr. from 
London. Noted for excvisent food, absolute 
comfor All bedrooms h, & c. Tel.: 516. 


CLEVEDON, SOM. Grosvenor House, Vic- 
torila Road. Tel.: 3270. Excellent holiday 
accom Also perm. guests welcomed, 


CANTERBURY, Kent Cathedral Gate 
Hotel A Sixteenth-Century building of 
great charm and historic interest; beauti- 
fully furnished and modernly appointed 
An hote] where you are assured of every 
comfort ang of well-cooked generous fare 
Brochure with pleasure. Tel.; 438111 
Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


ENGLISH LAKES Birkhead Guest House 
Troutbeck. Windermere An ideal centre 
for a family holiday noted for comfort and 
good food Tel.: Ambleside 2288. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleby, Westmor- 
land. On Roman Road overlooking Eden 
Valley Magnificent views Lake Hills and 
Pennines Good centre motoring and 
walking, Fishing, Golf, Cent. htg. Billiards 
Library and Music Room. R. Licence. T.V 
RAC, AA. Tel.; 71 


GLORIOUS DEVON.—“ Sea-View " Guest 
House, adjoining 3 miles golden sands, 
children welcome, good table, mod. terms 
(sleep 9) 
Woolacombe, N. Devon. 


GOATHLAND, North Yorksi:ire Moors 
Fairhaven Private Hote] in midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfort, 
home cooking, H. & c. water, electric 
fires and bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses and trains 


GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 





MARLOW, Bucks. OOMPLEAT 
HOTEL, 31 miles from London, 
ing the River Thames’s most 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, 
A good base for Stratford-on-Avo, 
miles). Exceptional cuisine ang 
Central heating. Private bathrooms 

able. Tennis, Boating, Go 3 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 
Courtenay recommended. 


NR, FISHGUARD, PEM. LLW 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newpng Wap 


Mi 


af 


Hii 


perfect setting for a family hoy ¢ 
Sunny, sheltered position by Sandy Paws 
brokeshire coast. 2 miles Trout and 
Trout Fishing Golf; Tennis; Rome 
Shooting. Home farm pr ~ Write Me 
& Mrs. G. B. Bowen. T ~ nut 1h 


Ashley Courtenay recomme 


ROTTINGDEAN, famous s 
land village, near Bright 
House, reputeq for food, < 

phere. From 8 gns. Broch ; 
Hope Anchor 

approved. Licensed Se 
garden. Superb position i: 
for holidays. Rye 2216. 
SELSEY, SUSSEX.—Pleasa 
days free from household 
house of charm and chara 
sandy beach. Good food w 
produce, all bedrooms wit 
Children welcomed, Broch 
and Mrs. Evans, ‘ Double 
281811. 





| SMALL COMFORTABLE GU<Si HOT. 


| grounds; 


| den, 


over 800 places throughout Britain which | 


serve a good meal of a ressunabie price, 
in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised 
and enlarged and still 5s.. from all book- 


sellers. Published by Cassell & Co., 37 
St. Andrewg Hill, London, E.C.4 

HOVE. ‘“ Chatsworth,”’ Salisbury Road 
Charming, well-appointed Private Hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, sun-room, central heat- 
ing all rooms, 5 mins. sea. 6-8 gns 


Hove 37360. 

LAKES. Charm. old mans., beaut. view, mod 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel. Ambleside 2334 
MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. Centre of beauty 
ang historic interest on the great Roman 
Highway AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL 
Driving from East to West or North t 
South, this prominent fully licensed free 
hotel is a delightful place in which to 
“Halt Awhile.” Ground floor suites 
Tel.: Marlborough One. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 
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| large din'ng 


Yorkshire Fells 
country, buses pass the dcur 
Low Bentham, via Lancaster 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port 1 - » 
wall. Perfect for a restful hoi ... a 
comfort in q charming, old-wo id satting 
Directly facing harbour, safe bit .iny mage i 
nificent cliff/country walks. Good to 
centre, garage. Terms 6-74 gns. Phone Mt 
WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, ney 3 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 sem 
indoor and outdoor amusenen, 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for ti} 
days or long-term. Several ground-~=@ 
bedrooms. Unlicens: d. Pulborvuge 
Tel.: West Chiltington 2257. 
YORKSHIRE DALES. Billy-Garth G 
House, Horton-in-Ribblesdale, at 
Penyghent overlooking er Ribble 
Small, comfortable, good fare, Cordon Big 
cooking Ideal touring centre. Brochum 

: —e —s 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


A SMALL individual Pottery Holiday wi 
be held in a beautiful Wealden Village 
from August 2nd-13th Excellent tuition, 
accommodation, food and recreation fattlle 
ties. Send stamped addressed envelope fe 
particulars to The Bridge Pottery, Rolvem 


Kent. 
B & B GUIDES to Devon and Cornw 
Kent and Sussex Inns, farms, ¢ 
houses, etc ls. 5d. each, post 
Herald, 3 Teevan Road, Croydon 
HOLIDAYS the “En Famille"’ Way & 
Austria, France, Germany, Holland “T) 
get the best out of travelling is to | 
to understand new customs, new ways 
living, new ways even of thinking.” 5 
your holidays abroad in the interesti 
friendly atmosphere of a private 
Illus. Brochure E.F.A., 20 Buckinghal 
St., W.C.2. Tel.: TRAfalgar 7246-8 


= 


PROPERTY 


MARLBOROUGH, WILTS. For Sale wit 
possession Particularly attractive | 
leasehold residence occupying an unriva 
position on high ground on the outskit§ 
of the Borough and affording —— 
views over the Town, College and adjac 
Downland Countryside Accommodaticl} 
lounge, four bedrooms, 
room, bathroom, garage, etc. Gardens 
small paddocks Main electricity 
water. For further particulars apply 
Estate oy 
Marlborough 
i 


village near Bex 


Jet 

















Hooper, Pinniger & Co., 
Marlborough. Telephone: 


ACCOMMODATION 








| BLACKHEATH, S8.E.3. Delightful furnished 


flat consisting of studio, bedroom, kitc 
and bath, with own garage, telephone 








Edited by MARGUERITE CAETANI | garden set in midst of gardens, furni 
| with good contemporary oe oan 
: i is i inc : if d of July. Suit Author, Painter, 
Contributors to this issue include :— | Architect.  £300--£380 a Year “according 
i 1 rN ; |} to length of let.—Box 863 
| CONRAD AIKEN, GEORGE BARKER, GEORGES fd Ry trates ail 
| BATAILLE, RENE CHAR, DAviD GASCOYNE, | a eee oe - 
| JoHN LEHMANN, DAvID PAUL, GUGLIELMO ISLE OF WIGHT. | Com: ooking, 
central. = St ea: 
PETRONI, DYLAN THOMAS, VERNON WATKINS, SOUTH DEVON. — ose 
B low overlookin 
| and many others. furnished for = mont . Sep 
3 bedrooms, lounge, et — 
472 pages 12s. 6d. net | fridge, Ascot, telephone w 
| wages paid. 7 gns. per . 
E ‘ gu 0 quarter 
| HAMISH HAMILTON | 20 Lee ter soe Oe al oa 
| Domestic help, large garde o4 ground 
| suit family or small] party.- a 38610. 
: New t its 99 Gower & 
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